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May Is Her Month 


“Mary Is a Grand Old Name 


John Jay Daly 


OF American origin, one of the 
newer church customs makes 
ather a pretty sight. This is when, 
iter the Nuptial Mass on the day 
i her marriage, a bride goes to 
the Blessed Mother's altar and 
jaces a bridal bouquet at the 
fot of the statue. Usually, this 
impresses itself upon the con- 
siousness of all present. 


As rule, when the bride 
kneels before the altar in medita- 
tion a soloist sings one of the 
great Ave Marias. 


Sometimes the bridegroom goes 
to Mary’s altar with the bride. In 
that event, the groom stands some- 
what aside, playing the role of 
§t. Joseph, most perfect of all 
husbands, and the model for our 
young men. 


This gesture on the part of 
newlyweds, honoring the Blessed 
Virgin. Mary, shows the magnifi- 
cent affeetion in which the Moth- 
er of God is held. The very word 
Mary is sufficient to cause a throb 
and thrill.in the heart of any man 
or woman who understands the 
significance of her role. She is 
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the Mother of the Universe. Her 
name is revered wherever men 
hold women in high respect. As 
George M. Cohan, the song and 
dance man, once sang, “Mary is 


a Grand Old Name.” 


Cohan wrote this ever popular 
song in honor of his mother who 
had been named in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, as are most Catho- 
lic girls. 

In many instances, in Catholic 
families, the name of Mary is 
given in baptism to each daugh- 
ter and often accompanied by the 
name of some other saint — Mary 
Patricia, Mary Eileen, Mary Mar- 
garet. Sometimes boys are given 
Mary as a middle name; or they 
take it in confirmation. As every 
one knows, each nun is named 
Mary in honor of the Blessed Vir- 


gin. 
Tribute To Mary 


Cohan was right. Mary is a 
grand old name. To prove he was 
right, in the Library of Congress 
there are now more than five 
hundred songs bearing copyright 
with the word Mary in their titles. 


- 
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There are, also, those great hymns 
to Mary that have come down 
through the ages, — Ave Marias 
from the hearts and minds and 
pens of the immortals, the Beeth- 
ovens, the Schuberts, and other 
music masters. 


As for works of art, the base- 
ment of the Shrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception at Catholic 
University of America, the com- 
plete edifice to be one of the 
greatest monuments to Mary in 
all the world, has a series of Mary 
books on sale. In these are repro- 
ductions of some of the immortal 
madonnas. Better yet there is a 
mosaic, said to be one of the finest 
in all the world, back of one of 
the numerous Mary altars. Now, 
thanks mainly to Archbishop Noll, 
that final work has started on the 
shrine, its progress arrested these 
many years, even greater tribute 
will be paid to the Blessed Moth- 
er. This shrine will be one of the 
six great churches in Christendom. 
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construction devices have come ty 
show activity around the unfip. 
ished shrine on the campus of 
Catholic University there is a yp. 
birth of interest in the Mother of 
God. It is evidenced on all levels 
but particularly in the school of 
letters and the art department, 
though the music department and 
even the school of speech and 
drama are awakened to her pre. 
ence. There is talk of putting o 
the late French Ambassador's play, 
“The Tidings Brought to Mary’ 
Paul Claudel, the author had of. 
ten visited the un-completed 
shrine. 


Facts About Mary 


Some of the students at C. U, 
as a hobby, have started collecting 
interesting and sometimes w- 
known facts about Mary. Here is 
a running list of some: 


In America, the State of Mary- 
land was named in honor of Mary 
by its founder, Lord Baltimore - 
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MARY IS A GRAND OLD NAME 


to ute, Maryland Day is celebrated 
fin. fq the Feast of the Annunciation 
offf- March 25th — each year by the 
B\arylanders. They consider their 
‘of Bute the cradle of Catholicism in 
el, Bis country and point with pride 
of fa native-born, one of the great- 
nt, Bt churchman of his day, and of 
ind Bl time, James Cardinal Gibbons. 
Md Auxiliary Bishop of Washing- 
Bim who resembles the late car- 
on # dinal in many ways, the Most Rev. 
y, Hohn M. McNamara, is also a nat- 
of Baltimore. Even _non- 
f- B(atholics in Maryland join with 
ed Hthe old-line Catholics of Southern 
Maryland, where the first Mass 
was said in America, and honor 
Mary on the day that marks the 
initial event in the coming of Our 
g | Savior, when the Angel Gabriel 
+ Famounced to the Blessed Virgin 
is J that she was to become the Moth- 
et of God. 


-f| Marylanders who recall that 
y {| Mother Seton set up her great 
college in their state — Mount St. 
joseph’s at Emmitsburg — have al- 
ways shown fervid devotion to the 
Blessed Mother. They are proud 
of the name of their state because 
it carries the name Mary. They 
are also proud of the fact that it 
was the Sixth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore that in 1846 chose 
Mary Immaculate as patron of the 
Catholic Church in these United 
States, 


On more than one _ occasion 
Mary has proved that she watches 
over the destinies of this country. 


One student at the Catholic Uni- 
versity is now engaged in re- 
search that he hopes may prove 
the Blessed Mother has intervened 
on behalf of Old Glory, but that 


is something else again. 


Ever-Growing Devotion 
Devotion to Mary, the Mother 
of the Infant Jesus, began away 
back in Apostolic times, even be- 
fore the death of St. John, and 
continue to grow greater — even 
to this day. Interest in building 
the Shrine at the Catholic Univer- 
sity proves that. When finished, 
it is estimated that three or four 
million pilgrims each year will 
visit this site — and this sight. Its 
belfry will be almost as high as 
the Washington monument. 
Inside the completed shrine 
will be some of the finest madon- 
nas of our time, and some from 
earlier days. There is one there 
already, gift of the Pope. There is 
talk, too, and possibly a hope, of 
securing the earliest of all madon- 
nas, a picture of Mary and the 
child Jesus, that comes from the 
early part of the second century, 
known as the Madonna from the 
Cemetery of Priscilla, Rome. 
There is, of course, a branch 
of the Mariological Society at the 
University and from its members 
you can glean such interesting in- 
formation as this: 
On the tombs of early Christians 
the place of honor is generally 
given to Mary, rated as the great- 
est intercessor. 
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Catecomb pictures, some of 
them reproduced in the Francis- 
ean Monastery in Brookland, not 
far from the University, — carvings 
and paintings that date between 
150-325 — show Mary and the 
Child Jesus in various postures, 
forerunners all of the madonnas. 
Some also show the adoration of 
the Wise men in the Stable at 
Bethlehem. 


While the Feast of the Arnun- 
ciation is one grand day in Mary- 
land — and has been since the 
colony was started, or rather since 
the first Mass was said by the 
Jesuit Father Andrew White on 
St. Clement’s Island, March 25th, 
1634 — the oldest Feast of Mary 
is the Assumption. This, as the 
Mariologists at C. U. gather the 
facts, goes back as far as the end 
of the Fifth Century. Celebrated 
on the 15th of August, it is also 
the principal feast of the Blessed 
Virgin. The dates assigned to 
Mary’s departure from this life 
vary between three and fifteen 
years after the Ascension of Jesus 
Christ. Two cities claim to be the 
place of her assumption into 
heaven — Jerusalem and Ephesus 
— but C. U. students favor Jeru- 
salem since there her tomb is 
shown in the Garden of Olives. 
Mary died in the presence of all 
the Apostles. Her tomb when 
opened, upon the request of St. 
Thomas — that doubter — was 
found empty. 


Another thing the Mariologists: 
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contend is this: The first two’ chap. 
ters of the Holy Gospel of' ri 
Christ according to St. Luke ‘Wer 
told to him by Our Lord’s Moth. 
er — and who should know of 
those events, told after the Pr. 
lude: The Coming of the Savio; 
better than she? Scripture schol. 
ars generally agree that the Bles. 
ed Mother gave St. Luke them. 
terial for his narrative. Some eve 
claim that she may have dictated 
the story to him. This during, the 
period of her last years, spent 
near Jerusalem. ; 

Mariologists all over the coup. 
try are said to number many non. 
Catholics among them, devout 
men and women who are devoted 
to the Blessed Mother. And why 
not? No one is closer to the Throne 
of Almighty God. No one in. the 
heavenly realm could have mor 
influence than one wh 
brought into the world Our Lor 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


The opposition calls thes 
people the Maridolitars, claiming 
their supreme attention to May 
is a form of idolatry; that they 
pay divine homage to her wh 
was and is the great exemplar o 
all womanly virtue — of all-vir 
tue. All we can say is, like Chris 
on the cross, “Forgive them Rath: 
er for they know not.... 


Mary’s Litany 


The Litany of the Blessetl'Vir 
gin is an inspiring recitation thit 
touches the hearts of ‘Catholics 
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but, by the same. virtue, it may 
sem to the non-Catholic mind, 
hearing all these tributes, that 
this is really “stepping out of 
bounds.” Yet no words of man 
could completely picture the love 
a devout Catholic carries in his 
heart for the Blessed Mother. 


The Litany in her honor gives 
Mary many titles, but there is one 
omitted, and this is one of the 
finest, according to the Mariolo- 
gists. It is the title given her by 
St. Irenaeus, pupil of St. John’s 
disciple Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna. His Excellency referred 
to Mary as “Most Eminent Advo- 
gate.” 

That she is. The prayer, “Re- 
member, O, Most Gracious Virgin 
Mary, that never was it known 
that anyone who fled to thy pro- 
tection, implored thy help, or 
sought thy intercession was left 
un-aided,” tells exactly what we 
think of the powers inherent in 
Mary. Inspired by these confi- 
dences, as the prayer goes, we fly 
unto her, Our Mother. 

All this is very, very beautiful 
and gives to the Catholic Church 
parents — Father and Mother — 
which other churches do not have. 
They proclaim The Father, “Our 
Father Who art in heaven. . .” 
but they ignore His Mother. That 
leaves most of them half-orphans, 
as a recent convert to the Church, 
the Rev. Irving St. John, a form- 
‘er Episcopalian _ minister, points 


St. Ignatius of Antioch (170) it 
was who said, “Unknown to the 
Devil were the virginity of Mary, 
the Mother of God, her miracul- 
ous childbirth, and the death of 
her beloved son, Jesus Christ.” 


That is truth. The Devil ‘and 
all his cohorts want no part, no 
mention, no recognition of the 
Blessed Virgin, Mary — and yet, 
despite all this, the name of Mary 
has been the most popular of all 
names among Christians since the 
third Century. 


In Mary, Her Month 


George M. Cohan, coming into 
the picture with his popular song, 
“Mary is a Grand Old Name,” set 
loose about the beginning of this 
century, was merely re-echoing a 
sentiment that had come through 
the ages, even from the time of 
the Apostolic missions. And this is 
remarkable, considering the posi- 
tion that women then occupied in 
the East. If Scriptural mention of 
Mary seems quite sparse it is, on 
the contrary, quite voluminous 
when we think back on what the 
ancients thought of women. Mary, 
the Mother of God, gave woman 
her rightful place in the higher 
order. 


And while the name of Mary 
has come to be revered by men 
the world over, the sight of Mary, 
too, is duly recorded in the .record 
books. Her last appearance, as far 
as we know, was at Fatima,. Rortu- 
gal, October 13, 1917 — and. those 
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who may reap the full benefit of 
that, one of these fine days, are 
the Russians. Some May day, dif- 
ferent from their own, they may 
join us in this declaration: 


lem, thou art the joy of Israel, 
thou art the honor of our people. 
All generations shall call thee 
blessed, for He that is mighty hath 
done gréat things to thee, Alle- 


luia!” 


And we_ add, under _ the soft 
stretch of a spring cerulean sky ~ 
in May, her month — “O, Mary, 
conceived without sin, pray for us 
who have recourse to thee!” 


“Thou art all fair, Mary, and 

} the stain of original sin is not in 
thee. 

‘ “Thy garments are white as 

snow, and thy face is as the sun. 

“Thou art the glory of Jerusa- 


Diffusing Happiness 


3 “You’re a great little wife, and I don’t know what I would 
do without you.” 


And as he spoke he put his arms about her and kissed her, 
and she forgot all the cares in that moment. 


And, forgetting it all, she sang as she made the beds, and 
the song was heard next door, and a woman there caught the 
refrain and sang also, and two homes were happier because he 
told her that sweet old story—the story of the love of a husband 
for a wife. 


As she sang, the grocery boy who called for the order heard 
it, and went out whistling on his journey, and the world heard 
his whistle, and one man hearing it thought: “Here is a lad 
who loves his life.” 


And because she sang her heart was mellowed, and as she 
swept about the back door the cool air kissed her on each 
cheek, and she thought of a poor old woman she knew, and a 
little basket of foodstuffs went over to that home. 


So because he kisséd and praised her, the song came and 
the influence went out and out. From one to another it travelled 
and drifted good cheer and happiness throughout the day. 


That is the way to love. Like a pebble thrown into a pool, 
the circle of its influence goes on widening and widening until 
we know not where it ceases. In fact, it never does cease. 
—tThe Irish Digest. 
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The Week-End Round-Up 


Fun at Our House 


Marilyn R. West 


UNDAY morning. Six o’clock. 

The rising sun spills its warm 
rays through the shade drawn ac- 
ross the bedroom window. The 
kids are already scampering around 
the house in their pjs. 


Where’s dad? He’s still in bed. 
Mass isn’t until eight o’clock. Sun- 
day morning—a chance for a few 
extra winks. But those kids! Dad’s 
tossing and groaning tell me what 
is going through his sleepy mind— 
“Why don’t those little imps go 
back to bed?” 


No use fussin’. They're up to 
stay. I'd better get up to dress 
them. Little Leo is first. This 
four year old is a steam engine 
(the doctor told me I shouldn’t 
have him—the public nurse told 
me not to have the last two—RH 
factor you know, but I trusted God 
-I have them. And God will give 
us more.) Where are Leo’s shoes? 
I engage the other three children 
as a posse to round up Leo’s mud- 
dy cowboy boots. Meanwhile I 
proceed to put on his socks—unti] 
I see that big hole in the heel— 
how did I miss that? Helpful Leo 
probably took it out of the laun- 
dry basket and deposited it in his 
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own drawer. By this time Monica 
has found the boots—at the bottom 
of the clothes bag! A crispy clean 
wash suit for Leo today—first the 
pants, then the top—better anchor 
that top button next time I wash 
it. A little brilliantine, the comb— 
and a sigh of relief! One done — 
three to go. 

Dad is buried between two pil- 
lows and the sheet blanket. If it 
weren't for his big twelves poking 
out at the foot of the bed, we'd 
never know he was there. We give 
him the works. And he gives up. 


Off to Church 


Time’s slipping away, so to kill 
two birds with one stone, pop 
challenges the bigger children to 
race—“Last one dressed and ready 
for church is a monkey!” 


A few minutes later—the six of 
us are shuffling off to Mass—the 
four kids in front formation, Mom 
and Dad to the rear. 


At church dad helps the little 
ones take holy water, make the 
sign of the cross, and then genu- 
flect. We take up the entire front 
pew. Dad distributes the chil- 
dren’s picture prayer books. I set 
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our missals to the Mass of the Sun- 
day. Eight o'clock Mass is our 
dialog Mass—and we love it. How 
different from the Sundays when 
we just “looked” (mostly at every- 
thing but the priést at the altar!) 
We anticipate with even greater 
eagerness our Community sung 
high Masses—even the little ones 
try to sing. Would that dialog and 
Community sung High Mass were 
as universal as the Church! We're 
glad, too, that our pastor encour- 
ages families to attend Mass as a 
family unit—no discrimination in 
our parish—no children’s Mass. 

The sermon—that too we antici- 
pate with eagerness. Simple prac- 
tical instructions on how we can 
live more and more as good Chris- 
tions—the salt of the neighborhood 
—the light of the community. 


The Creed together, awe at the 
miracle of the Consecration, and 
then Communion. How wonderful 
to be able to receive our blessed 
Lord — all of us together — dad, 
mom, Gregg, and Monica. Therese 
takes care of Leo—the best cooper- 
ation she can offer until her own 
first Communion. 

A few friendly words with the 
Martinex family, the O’Briens, the 
Melowskis, the Johnsons, the new 
converts — the Smith family, and 
we're homeward bound. 


Special Breakfast 
Mom likes to see her children 


eat. Breakfast after Sunday Mass - 
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and Communion is always a spe 
cial breakfast—special too becauje 
we have daddy with us. Fresh 
orange juice from our own orang. 
es, eggs (from our own chickens), 
cooked oat meal, toast, and, if 
we're lucky, bacon—and even ham 
on big feasts. (Last year when 
we butchered a pig, we had plen. 
ty of bacon and ham for awhilel) 
The dishes are usually scra 

clean and the milk pitcher and 
coffee pot drained dry when we 
say our prayer of thanks to God, | 


Dad takes off to the drugstore 
for the Sunday paper. 


When he returns, he sets the 
paper on the end table. And be. 
fore he can say “Judas pineapple,’ 
there’s a mad dash for the funnies, 
Dad “refs” the scuffle, and reads 
and interprets the funnies for the 
young tender minds of budding 
Christians. (Mom stays out of this 
picture in her place of refuge—the 
kitchen.) 

Dad finishes the funnies and 
starts a search for the sports pages. 
“Fellow at the drug-store must 
have forgotten to give that section 
to me.” 

Oh no—is that what I just used 
to wrap the garbage? Sure enough 
Poor pop! How his patience is 

Joe, our neighbor, is coming 
Wonder what he wants to borrow 
this time. My dear husbands 
beautiful Christian soul may 
prompting him to leap to help Joa, 
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tut his rugged human body trav- 
ds with the speed of a sick turtle. 
His kind friendly words would 
never betray the internal struggle 
to be patient with this guy who 
always wants to borrow something 
or other. 

Joe leaves—with our ladder! 


Round-up Call 


I don’t help hubby maintain his 
patience with my little remark 
about “how ambitious Joe is”! 
(Deep down in my own heart, I 
mow my man isn't a lazy bones 
by any means!) 


“Let’s take a ride into the coun- 

.” Pop goes for my suggestion. 
the round up call, a check for 
dirty faces, a count of noses, load- 
ing into the car, and we're off—for 
the gas station! 
: “Hi-Bill. Fill ’er up with regu- 
lar,” pop instructs the attendant. 
The old pump register rolls around 
and around. It doesn’t phase me 


until hubby turns to me and with’ 


a-grin asks—“Got some money—I’m 
nearly broke.” There goes the 
change I'd been saving for mater- 
ial for a new skirt! 

i We're rolling along — taking it 
tasy, absorbing some of the spring 
beauty God gave us. Spring is new 
and different each year. Spring 
in the country makes you love 
€od. Makes you proud of God. 
“We approach a little town. Is 
that carnival music? Is that a mini- 
ature train whistle we hear? Yes. 


It’s a Kiddieland open for the first 
time this season. Verne can’t zip 
by—the kids have already spied the 


rides. 


The car is hardly stopped when 
the jubilant passengers climb out. 
Verne buys a strip of tickets with 
the money he’d been saving for a 
quart of, beer for our Sunday din- 
ner. Water will taste just as good 
—(almost, anyway.) 


What shall we ride first? The 
merry-go-round, the ferris wheel, 
the train, the ponies? Each one 
has his own favorite. We compro- 
mise with ponies. The Shetlands 
drag themselves around the track— 
a poor contrast to the pep, vim and 
vigor of our four kids. Every few 
feet the burdened ponies stop to 
chew grass, while mom yells from 
“the post,” “Kick him gently in the 
ribs.” Mom relaxes again only 
after her babes’ feet touch the 
ground at the finish line. 


Taking after the back seat driv- 
er, mom, Gregg and Monica are 
attracted by the putt-putt cars. 
Dad gazes at the amateur drivers 
and can’t help admiring their in- 
herited recklessness — “Just like 
their mother.” 

Therese and Leo like things nau- 
tical. They settle for a boat ride 
—the Navy side of the family from 
dad! 


The strip of tickets is at the 
‘wrong end, so dad announces, 
“One more ride. That’s all.” 
train wins out. 


The 
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Through the flashing signals, 
over trestles, through tunnels, the 
whistle, the bell, the steam, the 
engineer—all too soon the brakes 
put an end to the ride and the 
sideshow of our Sunday excursion. 


The aroma of popcorn, hot dogs, 
and cotton candy fills everyone’s 
nostrils. But who wouldn't pass 
these up when you know mom’s 
home cooking—including bread — 
await you at home? 


Hungry and Tired 


With a few words and a little 
hand persuasion, we reach the 
parking lot and find our jalopy. 
As the car door swings open, 
there’s a scramble for a seat by a 
window. Pop proceeds to pry his 
way into the crowded homeward 
bound caravan of Sunday drivers. 


After making what seemed to 
be all the stop lights along the 
way, the starved, tired crew comes 
to rest at their own nest. A dash 
for the house, and the line forms 
outside the bathroom door! 


Mom goes to the kitchen to fin- 
ish preparing the dinner—fried 
chicken, potatoes, gravy, carrots, 
tomatoes and lettuce, the home 
made bread, and fresh peach pie 
(thanks to our lone peach tree). 

Hungry stomachs make noisy 
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mouths — prayer — and then the 
mouths are stuffed with food. 


Full and happy, the family js 
quiet and peaceful. With the hel 
of the older children Mom tidies 
the kitchen. Pop turns the water 
on the lawn. The rest of the fam. 
ily scampers off to play hide and 
seek with the neighboring children, 


Meanwhile, unconcerned about 
the world’s joys and sorrows, the 
sun sneaks away. “Ole-ole-ocean” 
free” rings from the hide and seek 
goal. Dark night chases all the 
youngsters into their respective 
homes as it chases chicks to the 
warm protecting wings of the 
mother hen. The neighborhood is 
deserted. 


In our home, clean bodies are 
scrubbed by a loving pop. Fresh 
pajamas are put on by a loving 
mom. Prayers together—thanks to 
God for the wonderful day. A re 
quest for His continued blessings, 
Amen. Kisses. Beautiful children 
tucked between warm sheets and 
blankets. “Good night” and lights 
out! 


A minute later, in the parlor, 
mom leans over the back of dad’s 
arm chair. She kisses him. “Darl- 
ing—isn’t this wonderful? God is 
so good to us.” 


Now that Mt. Everest’s been climbed, man has explored 
everything but the bottom of a woman’s purse.—Tyree Glenn 


The most discouraging thing about middle age is all those 


years going to waist—Washington Times-Herald 
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Taking Part in a Miracle 
Waiting 


Don Barry 
Reprinted from the “Bradford (Pa.) Era” 


At 8 a.m. Saturday I was sitting 

in the lounge on the fourth 
floor of Bradford Hospital. I was 
anxious in the true meaning of the 
word — worried, disquieted, con- 
cerned. 

I was worried about my wife. I 
was disquieted because I had nev- 
er undergone such a suspenseful 
experience before. And I was 
concerned because the fourth floor 
lounge is the waiting room for the 
maternity section. 

My wife had been wheeled into 
the delivery room just 10 minutes 
earlier. With only an hour and 
40 minutes of sleep to my credit 
during the night, I was tired. But 
I was not so unnerved that I 
couldn’t think. So I sat. And I 
smoked. And I fidgeted. And I 
thought. 

Each second seemed like 60; 
each minute seemed like 60, too. 
And if I had waited there an hour 
I suppose that would have seemed 
the same. 

I thought of my wife, and of 
the uneasiness she had put up 
with for the better part of a year. 


I was so sure, so positive that she 
would be all right that I found my- 
self reassuring myself over and 
over again. 


I thought of our child, whose 
arrival I anticipated so eagerly, so 
nervously, yet so confidently. 
Would he be a boy? Or would she 
be a girl? Not that it mattered — 
I was just intently curious. For 
soon I would have a son. Or 
would it be a daughter? At any 
rate, it would be a baby, our baby. 


Was my wife suffering? I hoped 
not. But if she was I was sorry, 
sincerely sorry. I apologized to 
her, inaudibly, for the times I 
could have been, even should have 
been more understanding and con- 
siderate of her procreative condi- 
tion. 

“I'm sorry,” I whispered, know- 
ing she couldn’t hear me. 


Real Loneliness 


Looking around in the comfort- 
able lounge, I saw a nice picture 
window. There were soft chairs 
and soft lights. But there was 
something missing. Or, rather, 
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there was something there: loneli- 
ness. I was'.more lonely than I 
had ever been in my life. 


Only one emotion surpassed the 
anxiety and the loneliness. It was 
helplessness. And, yes, helpless- 
ness is an emotion at a time like 


that. - 


I wished God had had the in- 
clination in the beginning to place 
the painful burden on men so that 
I could relieve my wife of hers; 
to make men the intricate, high- 
resistant human, and women the 
simple, helpless being that men 
are. 


Storm Calmed 


It was now about 8:30 a.m. I 
looked up to see the doctor com- 
ing along the corridor. I sat and 
stared at him, trying to read his 
thoughts. 

“Mr. Barry, you have a daugh- 
ter,” the doctor said, still walking 
toward me, but now with his hand 
extended in congratulations. 


“How is my wife?” I asked. 


He told me she was fine, and 
that the baby was, too. The storm 
within me was calmed. And the 
sun began to shine through the 
dark, broken clouds which hovered 


over my heart. 


About 8:50 a nurse informed me 
that I could see my wife. I walk- 
ed slowly to her room and rever- 
ently to her bedside. The sun 
shone still stronger, now. The 
clouds were a mere haze. 

Then the baby was brought to 
us. And at a mere glance the 
haze dissolved and I felt as if the 
sun were shining at full summer's 
heat where the storm so recently 
had raged. 2 

It was a feeling I cannot de- 
scribe, except to simply say I was 
aglow inside and beaming outside, 

True, it happens many, many 
times each day. But still it is a 
miracle. We had seen it. We had 
been part of it. And God’s pres- 
ence was never more evident. 


Married life isn’t so bad after you get used to eating 
what your wife likes.—F. M. Hubbard 


A sense of humor is the ability to laugh at your own jokes 
when your wife tells them.—Washington Post 


Education is what remains when we have forgotten all 
that we have been taught.—G. S. Halifax 


More persons are humbugged by believing in nothing than 
by believing too much.—P. T. Barnum 


It is better to suffer wrong than to do it, and happier te be 


sometimes cheated than not to trust—Samuel Johnson 
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Flowers on Nature’s Palette 


Exterior Decorating, 


Beth Williams 


nr 


TOSS your interior decorating 

“know-how” out the window! 
Quite literally, that is, and plan 
your color as carefully outside your 
home as you would if you were 
wing it inside the house. 


Almost instinctively, a women 
knows how to combine certain col- 
os inside her home to get the 
elect she happens to want, but 
how seldom do you see that same 
instinct put to work outside her 
hme! If color can make her 
kitchen fairly sing, her dining room 
come alive, and her living room 
glow, just think what she could 
do with color outside, where she 
has: nature’s own palette to work 
with! 

She knows very well that grey 
and yellow just “do something” for 
each other, but how often does 
the lady with a little grey house 
see that there’s a riot of yellow 
daffodils and tulips prancing in 
“y to fairly electrify the passer- 
yr 

How ‘well she knows that pink 
and pale blue and some clear 
white can make one of the very 


best loved combinations there is. 


Now let’s take that same color 


scheme and transfer it to the gar- 
den. Our pink will come from a 
rose, twining its gay color up and 
around a trellis. To the side and 
perhaps in front as well, we will 
put the lovely sky blue of the tall 
delphinium. And the white? What 
better white than that which 
comes from the Madonna Lily? If 
you have ever seen this combina- 
tion in someone’s garden, you will 
never forget it, nor will you wish 
to. It makes one of the most per- 
fect masterpieces of line and color 
that can be imagined, and it is a 
masterpiece that is easy to create. 


Let’s go back to the little grey 
house, and change our scheme a 
bit. Why not deep purple and 
white crocus followed by a host of 
rosy pink tulips? Can’t you just see 
it? 

Folks Will Say ‘Ah’ 


Or maybe your home is brown. 
Think how it would look dressed 
for spring with yellow crocus, daf- 
fodils and yellow tulips. Pale pink 
and brown will give you a combin- 
ation that folks will “oh” and “ah” 
about too, so why not use piak 
tulips instead of yellow ones? 
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If the house is white, you can 
run through the whole list of col- 
ors and pick the ones that you 
happen to like best. Think what 
it would be like to have a pink 
flowering crab rampant with blos- 
soms before a house of almost any 
color for that matter! 


Suppose your house is of red 
brick . . . why not a white lilac, a 
white flowering crab, or a lovely 
mock orange to throw a spotlight 
on the colored brick itself. 


Once you have trained your 
mind and your eye to watch and 
think of arresting combinations in 
the world outside your home you 
will find there is simply no end 
to the list you can acquire. Jot 
them down on paper, start one 
lovely corner this year, and next 
year go on to another. Browse 
through the seed catalogues not 
only with an eye for the unusual, 
but with a thought to line and 
color. Visit your local nursery 
when the flowering crabs, the li- 
lacs and other shrubs are in bloom 
so that you can transfer them men- 
tally to some special spot on your 
own property. 

You will soon have an imposing 
list of your own to set you dream- 
ing and scheming, but until you 
have established the habit of plan- 
ning your exterior as carefully as 
your interiors, maybe you'd like 
a look at some of the groups on 
my list. 

Plant some pink and white iris 
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in back of and to the side of a soft 
blue lupine. 


Why not the tiny purple flowers 
of the creeping Vinca Minor 
around the base of the salmon or 
pink flowered Japonica? (Flower. 
ing Quince.) 

Almost every garden has a for. 
sythia bush, so plan to have the 
very early purple dwarf iris around 
it, or the purple and white crocus, 
Watch the flowering periods of the 
different bulbs and shrubs in your 
particular locality so that you can 
combine the various plants effec. 
tively. Maybe in your section of 
the country the forsythia is late 
enough to make a picture with hy. 


ender tulips. 
Deep Red Combines 


If you have any of the deep red 
leaved barberry, think what it 
would be like combined with pale 
blue and white iris. Deep red 
combines with a great many 
things, and the deep colored leaves 
of the red leaved plum give great- 
er depth and brilliance to the 
white or pink blossoitis of a nearby 
flowering crab. 

The lilacs with the deep royal 
purple plumes seem all the mor 
spectacular if there are white ii- 
lacs or other white blooming 
shrubs near them. 

If you have the Virginia Blue- 
bells (Mertensia), play them up 
with some single early tulips in 
the available shades of pink o 
rose. 
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EXTERIOR DECORATING 


Remember to use brilliant col- 
wed early tulips in front of or 
wound your spirea bush, and if 
you have a pink flowering almond, 
wt a low growing double white 
tulip like Schoonord in front of it. 


If your flowering almond hap- 
jens to be white, try the yellow 
booming Mr. Van der Hoef tulip 
with it, or maybe a deep colored 
variety like Uncle Tom. 


Imagination Riot 


Give your imagination free rein 
and really take a look at your gar- 
den with an all-seeing eye. In 
fact, take a long look at the plants 
you have there right now and then 
give a thought to the things you 
would like to see with them. 


Of course you have a bleeding 
heart, so let’s plant some of the 
huge white iris near it. Almost 
everyone has some early daisies or 
maybe the white pyrethrums, so 
plan to have some deep gold iris 
with them to bring out the golden 
centers of the daisies. If you like 
a wee bit of the dramatic you 
might like to add some of the deep 
purple iris to your group too. 

Just think too, how the white 
iris would bring out the flamboy- 
ant loveliness of your oriental pop- 
pies. 

If you have some of the white 
peonies, have some pink sweet wil- 
liam all around them. And again, 
if you wish to be more dramatic, 


see that you have the dark red 
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sweet william all about one of your 
blush pink peonies. 

Have daisies around your day- 
lilies . . . the early blooming ones, 
that is. Combine pale blue sca- 
biosa with pink or deep rose phlox. 
Remember that asters and chrysan- 
themums are some of our latest 
blooming plants, so plan to have 
a generous amount of them to 
make the garden season last and 
last just as long as possible. Their 
colors are gorgeous so mix and 
combine them well. 


If you don’t have the space, the 
time, or the energy for a regular 
garden, don’t forget what you can 
do with a window box. There's 
the shady side of the house, and 
the tuberous rooted begonias for 
their colors are beautiful. You 
can pick and choose whatever ef- 
fect you would like. Remember 
geraniums in red or pink and white 
for the sunnier sides of the house 
and please don’t forget the exotic 
ruffled petunias in so many differ- 
ent shades. All you have to do is 
give your imagination and your 
regular color sense a free rein and 
just see what happens! 


Make use of your talents, and 
make use of all the wonderful 
plants and flowers that are so read- 
ily available. 

A shrub becomes more beauti- 
ful every passing year, and the 
perennials and the bulbs that you 
invest in will increase many fold 
as each year goes by. 
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Surprise for Mama 
A Short Story 


ol Jessie W. Smith 


NE minute Grandma Bascomb 
had been sleeping peacefully 
and the next she was wide awake. 
Never the one to dawdle! Not 
grandma! She sat up in bed and 
peered through the open window 
at dawn just coming over Trent 
Hill. The heady smell of autumn 
drifted in; freshly piled hay, fall 
asters and the winey aroma of 
Winesaps, Spitzenbergers, Jona- 
thans and Grimes Goldens. 
Grandma breathed in deeply, 
then got up and began to dress. 
She washed in a rose bedecked 


‘bowl that had been her mother’s 


before her, combed her whispy 
hair and drew on a Jace dust cap. 
She took great pains in selecting 
an apron, finally choosing a white 
one with red rick-rack braid zig- 
zagging down the side. A bit of 
color never did anyone any harm. 


Fully dressed she sat by the 
window. “Eighty years,” she said 
aloud. She could hear Lizzie in 
the kitchen giving Hank his break- 
fast so he could get out to the 
erchard to supervise the apple 
pickers. Grandma fidgeted, she 
wasn't used to idleness but this 
was the one day in the year she 
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waited to be called; this was the 
“surprise” day, the anniversary of 
her birth, the day the children 4. 
ways came home. 


Hank and Lizzie gone, she could 
hear others moving around nov, 
Ed and John and Vera. The chil. 
dren. Ed was fifty-four, and get. 
ting quite bald. John was fifty, 
fat and jolly, with a far-sighted 
squint. The baby, Vera, looked 
thirty-five but the family Bible 
said forty-eight. What these new 
fangled beauty parlors could do 
was astonishing. 

Grandma could hear the three 
of them moving around dow 
stairs—talking in Jow tones. There 
was a thumping and the sound of 
something being pulled. Grandma 
smiled. ‘That would be the “sur 
prise.” 

Grandma remembered the first 
of a Jong list of surprises. It was 
the spring after Ned died,- leav- 
ing her with this small fruit farm 
and three young children to sup- 
port. She had forgotten it was 
her birthday, her mind was so ful 
of worry; the heifer was ailing 


the roof had sprung a new leak 
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ad she hadn’t paid Jim and Liz- 
ie for quite some time. Theoretic- 
illy Jim and Lizzie were the “hired 
nan” and the “hired girl,” but ac- 
tually they were a part of the 
family. They were married, very 
young and very incompetent, but 
they were ever willing, and that 
made up for a lot of things. When 
it was well with the Bascombs, it 
was well with Jim and Lizzie too, 
but when things were at low tide, 
they took a cut right along with 
everyone else. 

This day that Grandma was re- 
membering, Lizzie had been gone, 
called away by sickness in her 
family. On top of the heifer and 
the roof and the money worry 
there was a huge washing to be 
done and apple butter to make. 
She had the children down to their 
breakfast and was giving the beds 
a hurried fluffing when all at once 
she was struck by a sudden silence. 
Instead of the usual chatter, there 
was not a sound from the kitchen. 
She hurried back, threw open the 
door and there they were, the 
three of them standing behind the 
table and watching her with ex- 
cited faces. The dishes had been 
pushed back and her birthday 
presents in grand array were 
spread out before her. 

Ed, who was twelve, had saved 
his blackberry picking money and 
bought a new coffee grinder. The 
old one often let whole grains of 
parched coffee drop through and 
sometimes it wouldn’t even grind 
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at all, so that she had to tie the 
coffee kernels in a cloth bag and 
pound them with a hammer. A 
new coffee grinder was a fine gift 
indeed. Eight-year-old John had 
let his blackberry money slip 
through his fingers for licorice 
babies and marshmallow bananas, 
but he had puffed and panted 
through the woods to a place 
where the purple violets were like 
a velvet carpet in the hollow. He 
had dug deep and filled a big box 
of plants to be set out for a gay 
border when they bloomed in the 
spring. It was hard to tell just 
what the other present was meant 
to be, a square piece of cloth dou- 
bled several times and held to- 
gether with crazy stitches, going 
this way and that. 


“It’s an iron holder,” said six- 
year-old Vera. “An iron holder 
just like Kitty Moran’s mother 
had.” Grandma still had the thing 
in her handkerchief box. 

Each birthday from then on had 
been the “surprise.” Sometimes 
they were surprises too. There was 
that time in 1907, when John was 
ten. He had presented her with 
three mud turtles. He had been 
so eager for her to hold them that 
she gingerly picked one up, taking 
care to hold it well to the rear, 
trusting in Providence that it 
couldn’t twist its head around that 
far. A tub was sunk in the back 
yard, filled with rocks and water, 
and the three turtles became ac- 
tive members of the Bascomb fam- 
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ily, along with a two cats 


A couple of years later th 
pooled their pennies and nicke 
and Grandma had opened the 
kitchen door to see a second-hand 
and decrepit gramaphone setting 
on the kitchen table. The horn 
was dented and cracked, the wax 
cylinders chipped and torn. All 
that winter the old gramaphone 
did its best to bring them “The 
Bird in a Guilded Cage,“ “Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
and “In the Good Old Summer 
Time — Summer Time — Summer 
Time.” 

“It sure is nice, ain’t it mama,” 
John, the merry one, would say. 

“Yes indeed,” answered his 
mother. “It certainly is nice.” 


The next year, however, she 
cautioned them before hand, ex- 
plaining that as they grew older 
their needs increased and some- 
times it was nip and tuck to make 
things come out even. Also, good 
faithful Jim and Lizzie must have 
their share and so, in view of all 
this, for her birthday, they should 
buy something very sensible, “per- 
haps something I can wear.” She 
wished many times later that she 
had told them to buy a pink horse 
with green ears. That was the 


year they bought “the hat.” 


Blue felt, it was, upturned in 
front with a coquettish dip over 
each ear. There was a band of 
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multi-colored grosgrain ribbon 


around the crown and in each dj 
was a satin sunflower and a vel. 
vet peach. The sunflowers could 
have passed for overgrown daisies, 
but there was no mistaking the 
peaches. 

Miss Mattie, the town’s 
milliner, told Grandma about the 
hat the next time they met. “Miz 
Bascomb,” said Miss Mattie, “] 
just know you'll never forgive me 
for that monstrosity, but there 
wasn’t a thing I could do. Those 
children are the most persistent 
things I ever did see.” Mattie was 


assured that no blame was attach- 
ed to her. 


Grandma had worn “the hat” 
for the entire winter. Each Sun- 
day morning she donned it to go 
to church. Her ritual was always 
the same, a nice starched Gibson 
Girl shirt waist, a brown alpaca 
skirt and a brown jacket; then 
with reluctant fingers she would 
drop “the hat” down over her 
smooth brown hair. She looked 
like a wren peeking from under an 
Easter basket. 


The years had telescoped one 
into the other and now the chil- 
dren had children and some of 
them in turn had little ones of 
their own. Grandma was mighty 
proud... 

There was an unusual clatter 
from the kitchen. Grandma cock- 
ed her head over on one side and 
listened. There really wasn’t a 
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thing that she needed. Jim and 
Lizzie were still with her to do 
most of the work and year by year 
the children had made things eas- 
ier for her since she had refused 
to leave the old place. 


There was a telephone, a radio, 
an electric refrigerator and a wash- 
ing machine. Grandma wished 
they would halt now, her world 
was being crowded into the back- 
ground. The old sewing machine 
she had loved to tinker with was 
pushed back into the closet to 
make way for the floor lamp. In- 
stead of the whatnot with its shells 
and spools, there was a plastic 
affair holding a single vase. The 
kewpie doll that had flipped its 
gay skirts on the front room mantle 
was relegated to a shelf in the 
pantry where it looked at her re- 
proachfully every time she dished 
up some dill pickles. 


She still had a lot of the good 
old standbys, though—the rag rugs, 
the walnut bedroom set and in the 
kitchen, the range. Vera would be 
getting breakfast now. Nothing 
like a good wood stove to make 
food tasty and nothing like a good 
hearty breakfast to start the day. 
None of this drinking a little juice 
and shaking something out of a 
box for Grandma. 


The sounds in the kitchen stop- 
ped, the stairway door opened and 
John called, “Come on mother and 
see what we have for you.” Grand- 
ma stood up, smoothed her apron, 


slowly made her way down the 
padded steps. John was holding 
the door open. She stepped into 
the kitchen, then stopped in stun- 
ned silence. 


The range was gone, her big 
kindly range, and in its place was 
a suave masterpiece, white, shining 
and arrogant. An electric stove. 
No blaze crackling cozily and spill- 
ing hot coals over into the ash 
tray, nO warming Oven, no water 
tank—no memories; instead this 
cold and white object. Never in 
the world would she know which 
handle to turn. 


“Don’t you like it, Mother?” a 
rather anxious voice was talking to 
her from a great distance. Slowly 
and painfully Grandma came back. 
Ed was leaning on the table watch- 
ing her. John puffed nervously on 
his pipe and Vera had stopped 
half way to the table, the coffee 
pot held aloft like a torch. Sud- 
denly the years rolled back and it 
was three anxious children stand- 
ing there and she was lovking at 
“the hat.” “The hat” had been a 
token of love and she had worn it, 
all winter long. This new stove 
was a token too, and she’d learn to 
use those little handles or know 
the reason why. 


Grandma blinked at the waiting 
three. “Don’t I like it?” she re- 
peated. “Of course I like it. It’s 
about the nicest ‘surprise’ I ever 
had.” 
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The Spirit of Light, Life and Love 


~The Promise of Pentecost 


Rev. Gordon Albion 


O you recall how sad Christ’s 

disciples were when He told 
them He’d soon be leaving them? 
He then made them a promise. “It 
is better for you I should go away. 
He who is to befriend you will not 
come to you unless I do go, but 
I will send Him to you .. . It will 
be for Him, the truth-giving Spirit, 
when He comes, to guide you into 
all truth. He will make plain to 
you what is still to come.” 

There was Christ’s promise. He 
had finished the work given Him 
by His Father. He had laid the 
foundations of His Church. He had 
given His Apostles their instruc- 
tions to teach all nations with His 
authority, guided by the Holy 
Spirit who would recall to their 
minds all He had taught them. 

With that He left them and 
they were all gathered together in 
the Upper Room that held such 
hallowed memories for them, 
when, ten days later, suddenly 
they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit. Then they went out into 


the Streets thronged with pilgrims 
from all over the world who had 
come to Jerusalem for the holiday. 


It was then that Peter their 


leader, seized this golden oppor. 
tunity to begin his Master's work, 
“Listen to what I have to say,” he 
shouted. “These men _ are not 
drunk, as you suppose . . . This is 
what was foretold by the prophet 
Joel . . . ‘In the last times, God 
says, I will pour my spirit upon all 
mankind.’ . . . Listen to this; Jesus 
of Nazareth was a man duly ac- 
credited to you from God . . . You 
have cruelly murdered Him, but 
God has raised Him up from the 
dead. We are all witnesses of it. 
And now He has claimed from His 
Father His promise to bestow the 
Holy Spirit. And He has poured 
out that Spirit, as you can see and 
hear for yourselves . . . Repent and 
be baptized every one of you; then 
you will receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. This promise is for 
you and for your children and for 
all those, however far away, whom 
the Lord calls to Himself.” 

They took Peter's words to heart 
and about three thousand joined 
Christ’s Church. It was trium- 
phant manifestation of the power 
of the Holy Spirit in Peter who 
spoke and in those who heard him 


and responded. 
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Did you catch what Peter said? 
Listen to him again: “This pro- 
mise is for all those, however far 
away, whom the Lord our God 
calls to Himself.” That means you 
and no one else. 


The Holy Spirit 


It's the task of the Holy Spirit 
not only to dwell in us but to work 
in us, if we'll let Him. He'll guide 
us in our problems, comfort us in 
our worries, guard us from the de- 
spair of utter loneliness. Think of 
what He did for the Apostles. On 
the first Whitsunday those men of 
stubborn mind and cowardly heart 
were filled by the Holy Ghost and 
became inspired preachers, bold to 
the point of martyrdom. 


All that is happening now. 
When we recite in our Creed “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church,” we are 
stating our conviction that the 
Holy Spirit has a special task to 
ensure that Christ’s teaching is 
passed on. Yet He has more to 
do than that. We are creatures of 
God’s love. All good will in the 
human heart, all desire for truth 
and goodness are the result of 
God’s Spirit working on the soul. 
St. Paul once asked the men of 
Ephesus: “Was the Holy Spirit giv- 
en to you when you learned to 
believe?” He was staggered when 
they answered: “We haven't even 
heard of a Holy Spirit.” 

And that I’m afraid, pretty well 
sums up the situation today. Most 
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men believe in God, in a vague 
sort of way, but talk to. them of 
the Holy Spirit and they'll look 
blank. 

Even those of us who profess 
belief in the Holy Ghost are often 
a little woolly as to what we mean. 
We tend to regard the Spirit of 
God all too impersonally as a‘kind 
of force or influence. We rarely 
see Him for what He is—a person 
to pray to, and the easiest person 
to pray to, because He is within 
us all the time. St. Paul as usual 
was quite downright about it. 
“Surely you know that your bodies 
are the shrines of the Holy Spirit, 
who dwells within you. He is 
God’s gift to you, so that you are 
no longer your masters . . . Glorify 
God by making your bodies the 


shrines of His presence.” 


So you and I are the hosts of 
God dwelling with us; that’s a 
shattering thought if we've ignored 
or neglected His divine presence; 
but it’s a glorious, inspiring, com- 
forting thought when we think of 
what the Holy Ghost is—the Spirit 
of Life, of Light and of Love, an 
Advocate and a Friend. As He 
comes as the guest of the soul, He 
brings with Him His gifts of Wis- 
dom and Knowledge and Under- 
standing, of Counsel and Forti- 
tude, of true piety and fear of hurt- 
ing a loving God. 

There’s no need even to go out- 
side yourself to pray, for you are 
yourself the shrine of God's spirit. 
Anywhere, in any one of the sixty 
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thousand waking moments of your 
day you have only to turn your 
thoughts to Him Who dwells with- 
in you and ask Him for wise guid- 
ance in your problems, for a truer 
understanding of the perplexities 
of life, for strength to cope with 
the weakness of body that afflicts 
some of you, and to conquer that 
waywardness of soul that is such 
a trial to us all. 


The Spirit of Life 


The Holy Ghost, dwelling with- 
in you as He does, brings within 
Him those spiritual aids to your 
soul that are peculiarly His, like 
the spirit of Wisdom, greatest of 
God’s gifts, and so lacking in the 
world today. 

A friend of mine, with a bril- 
liant brain, but apt to act foolishly 
where others were concerned, was 
once described to me as a man of 
great intelligence but very little 
wisdom. Don’t you feel that’s true 
not only of private individuals but 
of the councils of nations? Day 
after day we read of conferences 
held in this or that or the other 
city. Pacts are signed, vast or- 
ganizations set up, plans are made 
—they’re all the work of men of 
untiring energy and the most acute 
minds. 

All the scaffolding of peace, 
prosperity and progress is there, 
but somehow it remains a skeleton 
without flesh. It’s planning with 
foresight but without real vision 
and mutual trust. It’s human in- 
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telligence trying to achieve some. 
thing without divine wisdom. And 
the wisdom is wanting because 
men won't turn to God for it, 


No Time to Wonder 


They achieve such mastery of 
the mechanics of life that they ig- 
nore the Creator of Life. So ab. 
sorbed are they in achieving con- 
trol over the Atom that they've no 
time to wonder who made the 
Atom. That’s it: no time to wonder 
—they’ve lost their sense of won- 
der. Once you think of the 
fruits of the earth only in terms of 
yield per acre; once you think of 
coal and oil only in terms of ton- 
nage and tankers, you have lost 
all sense of wonder. When the 
gifts of God lead us to God Him- 
self, to marvel at His goodness and 
to thank Him for it, that’s real 
wisdom which is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

And thank God, we don’t have 
to be clever to be wise. So ask 
the Holy Ghost now to give you 
the Spirit of Wisdom. It will save 
you from being overwhelmed by 
the man-made tragedy of the 
world in the incessant struggle for 


power. 
The Spirit of Love 


You'll then see all things in your 
own life and in the world around 
you through the eyes of God and 
you'll be wise with the wisdom of 


God. 
In the mystery of God’s infinite 
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life, the Father loves His Eternal 
Son, the Son loves His Eternal 
Father. The response of Love be- 
tween them is a Divine, an infin- 
ite Love, Love Personified, and 
that we call the Holy Spirit. 


That Love Personified, which is 
of His unchanging nature, is 
the same love He has for you and 
me. That's why he can’t not love 
us. Sinner or saint, you are loved 
eternally with a love far beyond 
human reckoning. The most un- 
selfish love we experience is the 
love of a mother, isn’t it? Now 
listen to how God compares that 
with His love for us. “Can a wo- 
man forget her child, pity no 
longer the son she bore in her 
womb? Let her forget. Yet will 
I not be forgetful of thee.” 


Yes, but how can anybody 
deserve such love? That’s what 
you're thinking, aren’t you? 

And you're right. You don’t 
deserve it, but you get it all the 
same. 

How little worthy of any 
love thou are! Whom wilt thou 
find to love ignoble thee, Save 
Me, save only Me? 


God doesn’t love you because 
youre so marvellous. You are a 
fine person from the fact that 
God loves you. If you're a bit 
better than you were once, that 
doesn’t cause God to love you; it’s 
the effect of God’s loving you; 
it's the result of the Holy Spirit 
infusing into your soul something 
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of His Divine Life and Light and 
Love. 


Left to ourselves, we can do 
nothing. It is what you’d expect 
since God created us out of 
nothing. But God made us from 
nothing into something worth 
while,—a person with an immortal 
soul to aspire to Him for ever. 
But we can’t reach that dizzy 
height by ourselves. 


St. Paul was pondering on his 
own nothingness when he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I can do all 
things in Him that strengthens 
me.” That’s the answer. The Holy 
Spirit within us. See what a dif- 
ference that made to St. Paul. The 
petty pursuer of handful of 
harmless Christians became an 
apostle chasing souls for Christ 
all over the world. 


There was the same drive, the 
same acute mind and forthright 
speech, but now somehow they 
looked different. There was a 
warm glow about all he did and 
an unexpected humility. “It’s only 
by the grace of God I am what 
I am,” he cried. 


The Spirit of Truth 


Why am I telling you all this? 
You’re not St. Paul, are you? Yet 
the Holy Ghost loves you as much 
as Paul, and can live in you as 
truly as in him, transforming all 
your natural gifts, which are also 
from God, into channels of grace 
for yourself and for others. 
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If you want to tell a success- 
ful lie, make it a big one, an out- 
rageous lie; then keep shouting it 
from the housetops. People will 
soon begin to believe you. I 
didn’t think of that. It was 
Hitler. And Stalin said the same 
thing in Russian. If you don’t un- 
derstand Russian there are plenty 
of his disillusioned followers who 
will tell you the same thing in Eng- 
lish. Listen to this: “I had lied, 
cheated, acted under false pre- 
tences . . . denied all my inner 
ethical tenets and spiritual codes 
for the good of the cause.” That 
confession comes from a book aptly 
called Truth will out. 

“The lie stands as a brand on the 
brow of this generation.” When 
the Pope said that in a broadcast, 
he wasn’t referring to the white 
lie that many of us make on the 
spur of the moment to spare our- 
selves a blush. He spoke of the 
black lie, brought to a fine art by 
men with lust for power. 


They think they’ve “liquidated” 


God and they then go on to liq-- 


uidate each other with such cold- 
blooded cynicism. “All things be- 
tray thee, who betrayest Me.” This 
utter disregard for the morality of 
Truth springs from rejection of 
God. It must do, for God is Truth. 
That is why it is so terrifying. To 
lie and know you are doing wrong 
is bad enough. It’s an abuse of 
God’s gift of speech whereby He 
enables us to express what is in 
our minds. But to make the de- 
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liberate lie an instrument of policy 
in the affairs of nations can onl 
lead to chaos. It has, in fact, cast 
a shadow of terror over the whole 
world, 
When the Saviour of Mankind 
was being questioned by Pilate as 
to who He was, the God-Man said, 
“What I was born for, what I came 
into the world for is to bear wit- 
ness of the Truth. Whosoever be- 
longs to the truth, listens to My 
voice.” 
Earlier He had said something 
similar to His disciples. “If you 
continue faithful to My word, you 
will come to know the truth, and 
the truth will set you free.” That 
is why in those poor misguided 
countries where truth is written off 
as bad policy, no man is free. 
And when Christ promised to 
send the Holy Ghost to continue 
where He had left off, He deliber- 
ately called the Holy Ghost the 
Spirit of Truth. “It will be for 
Him, the truth-giving spirit, when 
He comes, to guide you into all 
truth.” 
All truth—not just bits and piec- 
es of it. Half-truths are often as 
deceptive as lies. 


And truth isn’t a mere matter of 
words either. Truth is seeing 
things for what they are, the 
world and ourselves as creatures of 
God and utterly dependent on 
Him; the will of God as supreme 
law for our lives; the worship of 
God as our basic duty; kindness 
and charity to all our fellow-crea- 
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tures, not merely because we hap- 

to like them (which often we 
don’t!), but because they too are 
God’s children and He loves them 
equally with us. 


‘ All those are truths which you 
must live or your life will be a lie. 
If you don’t try with all the powers 
ot mind and heart that God has 
given you, to know, love and serve 
Him, and your neighbor in Him, 
(don’t let’s mince matters) you're 
a living lie. 
‘ Do you resent my saying that, 
you of little faith? You who, with 
all the goodwill in the world, are 
‘uncertain in your beliefs. You who, 
maybe, yearn for faith but are torn 
with doubt. You who perhaps be- 
lieve in God’s power, but can’t see 
His love and mercy fit into this 
‘tortured world. Then pray in all 
humility to the Holy Spirit of 
Truth who dwells within you. He 
by His gifts of knowledge and un- 
derstanding will guide you into all 
truth, That was God’s promise 
and God doesn’t break promises. 
The Friend in Need 

Now in this search for God 
which is the most satisfying way 
of life, God doesn’t play Hide-and- 
Seek with us. He not only gives 


us all the clues but extra eyes to 
‘Spot them—and they're the gifts of 


the Holy Spirit. Wisdom, Know- 
ledge and Understanding. (Don’t 
be misled by those words into 
thinking ou'll become a genius 
These gifts help the 


mind to see Nature as the mirror 
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of God, to see supernatural truths 
as eminently reasonable, to accept 
all that happens to us as part of 
God’s providential plan. The gift 
of Counsel takes us a step further, 
guiding us in our advice to others, 
helping them to see that God’s in- 
terests and theirs must coincide. 

The Holy Spirit even helps our 
emotions, first to see piety as not 
just a sentimental love of God, but 
a deep reverence and respect fot 
Him, and secondly to fear God not 
as a hard taskmaster but as somes 
one we're afraid of offending be- 
cause He’s so good and lovable. 

And lastly the Holy Spirit offers 
us Fortitude—in a sense the most 
practical of His gifts. God seems 
terribly hard on us at times. It’s 
often just when we're trying our 
hardest that our prayers seem un- 
answered. We get discouraged 
and it’s difficult, not to rebel, be- 
cause we can't see what God is 
up to. We've a feeling of frustra- 
tion about ourselves and the world 
in general, which seems well on the 
way to destroy itself. It’s then we 
need the fortitude of the Holy 
Spirit to give us courage to carry 
on trustingly with no thought of 
failure. We can’t fail—that, like 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, is 
another of God’s_ unbreakable 
promises— 

“Pray to Me and I will hear you. 

Look for Me and you you shall 

find Me, 
if you but seek Me with all your 
heart.” 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ Helpers 


W. A. Guppy 


“THE two and one-half year old boy I take care of has not 

responded to toilet training. We have kept him on his 
toilet for as long as one and one-half hours with no results, 
but soon after he has an “accident.” He has been admonished, 
called a bad boy, and spanked, to no avail. 


It is not at all unusual for a 
child of two and one-half to need 
diapers. Children who exhibit a 
good deal of independence and 
self help in talking, eating and 
walking are often exasperating to 
their parents because they can’t 
keep dry. It is erroneously thought 
that if a child has acquired the 
first accomplishments he can con- 
trol his bowel and bladder func- 
tions. Often the child suffers be- 
cause of this mistaken assumption 
for his parents apply pressure in 
an attempt to make the child do 
something which he has not yet 
developed the ability to do. 


The performance of any physi- 
cal act is dependent upon a cer- 
tain minimum amount of nervous 
system development, and until a 
child reaches this level, all the 
training in the world cannot make 
him perform. The very young 
child does not have sufficient de- 
velopment of the nerves which 
control the muscles of elimination. 


It a child is pressured to eli. 
minate at certain times the whole 
natural process is clothed in un. 
pleasantness. It becomes a time 
that the child dreads because he 
receives harsh instruction, much 
correction and lecturing without 
understanding why. The child 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. W. 
A. Guppy conduct this child 
Psychology column in The Fam- 
ily Digest. They invite ques- 
tions of general interest and 
will answer them in_ these 
pages. Sister is a member of 
the American Psychological As- 
sociation and clinical psycho- 
logist at the Psychological Ser- 
vice Center, Seattle University, 
Washington. Mr. Guppy is a 
clinical psychologist and Assist- 
ant Director of the Psychologi- 


cal Service Center at Seattle 
University, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and member of A.P.A. 


Direct your questions to the 
authors in care of The Family 
Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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my be doing the best he can, 
but he receives nothing but abuse 
for it. Keeping a child on the toilet 
for long periods of time is also 
aform of punishment. Sad to say, 
sme parents leave a child on the 
toilet to keep him out from under 
foot. 


One may wonder why a child 
will not void his bladder or move 
his bowels when put on the toilet, 
but does so soon after. It can 
often be accounted for by consid- 
ering the effect of emotion on 
bladder and bowel control. When 
the child is put on the toilet he 
may be reasonably tranquil of 
mind. However, when he doesn’t 
perform he is taken off and given 
a stern lecture. This causes an 
emotional reaction within him and 
brings about wet pants. His moth- 
er may then conclude that he is 
purposely being naughty to plague 
her. This is possible, but the great- 
er probability is that the fear and 
shame and loss of esteem put the 
child into such an emotional state 
that he couldn’t help voiding, 
which, by the way, is a perfectly 
normal primitive reaction. 

Let’s consider for a moment the 
situation in which a child who can 
control his elimination does not 
urinate, even though he may feel 
the need. He is getting back at 
his parents in one of the few ways 
he can. He is too young to have 
any authority of his own, but he 
can express his resentment and 
dislike by not doing what his par- 
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ents want him to do. Attempts at 
toilet training then become a con- 
test of wills. The more the par- 
ents persuade, scold, and lecture, 
the more adamant the child be- 
comes. And he wins in the end, 
because he does not eliminate. 
That is something his parents 
can’t force him to do, so he as- 
serts his independence from them 
by this means. 


What, then, is the proper way 
to go about toilet training? To be- 
gin with, the parents must dis- 
cover when the child is ready to 
be toilet trained. About the time 
he begins to walk he may be put 
on the toilet after breakfast. If, 
after a few trials, he does not eli- 
minate, abandon the effort for a 
few months. In no case should an 
issue be made of the procedure. 
Often the best time to begin toilet 
training is when the child can in- 
dicate in some way that he has 
wet pants. This shows that he has 
reached the stage where being wet 
is uncomfortable; he is now ready 
to accept a program of keeping 
dry. Whenever a child does not 
perform when put on the toilet 
for ten or fifteen minutes, the 
best thing to do is to ignore it. 
Simply take him off, put on his 
diapers and let him wet them. If, 
however, he does eliminate, you 
will find that he will be spontan- 
ously happy about it. This is be- 
cause elimination for a young child 
is an accomplishment. It is some- 


thing he did. Now, if he is highly 
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praised for this good performance 
and receives parental approval for 
it, it becomes a doubly pleasant 
experience and he is not at all un- 
willing to repeat it. 


Toilet training is, to a large ex- 
tent, a lesson for parents. It is not 
so much that the child learns to 
eliminate when the parents want 
him to, but that the parents dis- 
cover the right time in the child’s 
life to begin training and the time 
of day that he feels the need for 
elimination. 


We cannot expect this process 
to be quickly learned. A child who 
takes as long as a year before 
he can go without diapers, and 
who has many accidents during 
that time, is not to be considered 
retarded in his development. 


The essential point is to carry 
out the whole training in the most 
relaxed, natural unhurried 
way possible. A very sensible treat- 
ment of this problem is discussed 
in Dr. Benjamin Spock’s — book, 
The Pocket Guide of Baby and 
Child Care, Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York. 


Remember, too, that it is much 
easier for a parent to change a 
few diapers a day and put off 
toilet training until the child is 
ready, than to force him and cre- 
ate a problem which might linger 
for years. 


“THE boy I am engaged to marry 
stutters and has periods of 


hesitancy when speaking. He is 
twenty-eight years of age. Is that 
too old an age to be corrected? 

The speech pattern you describe 
in your fiance appears to be a 
combination of stuttering and 
stammering. The former is char- 
acterized by the repetition of 
sound, usually the beginning let- 
ter or syllable of the word. Stam- 
mering is a persistent blocking of 
speech in which the person at- 
tempts to enunciate, but produces 
no sound. Speech difficulties of 
these types are fairly common; 
estimates of authorities ranging 
from one to two per cent of the 
total population. They occur about 
twice as often in males as in fé- 
males. Various types of errors in 
enunciation are very common 
when children begin to talk, but 
the vast majority of children out- 
grow the difficulty. For those who 
suffer from faulty speech in later 
years, it has been found that the 
onset of the problem has almost 
always occurred before the sixth 
year, and often at the time they 
began school. 


Since the very early patterns of 
stutterers are normal, it appears 
fairly certain that stuttering and 
stammering are not inherited char- 
acteristics. Stuttering develops af- 
ter the onset of speech and is not 
present when the child first starts 
talking. It sometimes appears as 
if the condition is inherited be- 
cause the parents of such children 
may stutter, but it must be remem- 
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bered that we learn’ to speak 
through imitation if those 
fom whom we must learn have 
faulty speech, our speech will be 
like theirs. 

Rarely is stuttering caused by 
physical deformity of the speech 
mechanism. practically all 
cases of stuttering there is an 
emotional element. This emotional 
upset can be the basic cause, as 
is generally the case. Further, 
anxiety can develop out of stutter- 
ing because the stutterer is often 
ashamed of his inability to speak 
well. This makes him reluctant to 
do so and he withdraws from so- 
cial situations where he must con- 
verse with others. 

According to one study, stutter- 
ing developed when the children’s 
parents tried to correct early and 
perfectly natural speech mistakes 
in their children. As a result, a 
great deal of attention was focus- 
ed upon speaking correctly. The 
children were constantly given 
commands of “do” and “don’t.” 
and this made them fearful and 
apprehensive lest they make a mis- 
take. This anxiety was a sort of 
permanent stage fright and each 
time the child attempted to talk, 
he stuttered. Many times it is 
found that children who stutter 
have perfectionistic parents who 
are overly concerned about al- 
ways doing the right thing. 

Among Indians there are no 


speech abnormalities. They do «not 
even have a word for stuttering. 


No attempt is made to influence: 
the speech patterns of Indian chil- 
dren and they are neither praised 
or blamed for the way they talk; 
speech is let deveolp as it may. 


No single therapeutic procedure 
has been found to bring about a 
cure in all cases. An essential ele- 
ment in any program of correction, 
however, is direction of the pa- 
tient’s attention away from his 
speech. If an individual is not 
fearful of stuttering, or the social 
consequences of stuttering, he is 
more relaxed. This tranquility of 
mind results in better speech. 

There are a number of fine 
books written by speech therapists 
as an aid to those who stutter and 
who can help themselves. Among 
those you could find at your local 
library are: Know Yourself by 
Bryngleson, Burgess Co.; First Aid 
for Stutterers by H. J. Heltman, 
The Expression Co.; For Stutterers 
by Blanton and Blanton, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co.; Stammering 
by E. Fogerty, Greenberg Co.; 
How to Overcome Stuttering by 
M. F. Gifford. Prentice-Hall Co. 
In addition, there are many ar- 
ticles to be found in technical 
journals which may be of aid in 
understanding the underlying 
causes of speech disorders. Per- 
haps the most effective method of 
attacking the problem would be to 
make an appointment with a 
speech therapist and allow him to 
suggest the most effective means 
for your particular case. 
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What A Lecturer Learns 


On Tour 


James Bernard Kelley 


\WHEN you attend a lecture you 

expect to learn something and 
to come away a better informed 
man or woman. If you do not 
learn anything you feel you have 
been let down; and rightly so. But 
it would never occur to most 
people that the lecturer frequently 
is the person in the gathering who 
learns the most. For there is no 
better way of finding out what 
people think and believe than by 


going “on tour.” 


Audiences become a _ constant 
source not only of inspiration but 
also of revelation. I wonder how 
many audiences realize how much 
they have to do with the success 
of a lecture; how much their at- 
tention, their response and _ their 
enthusiasim have to do with the 
type of lecture the lecturer deliv- 
ers. Lecturing is actually very 
little different than performing a 
play. The main difference is that 
the lecturer is playing himself in 
a play where he has written all 
the lines. And, of course, he has 
an advantage over the actor for 
he can give himself the best lines 
there are. The good lecturer 
makes his audience vibrate with 


him, and the good audience vib- 
rates with the lecturer. So in this 
respect they are the lecturer’s in- 
spiration. 


The ‘Borsch Circuit’ 


But their revelation is some- 
thing quite different. The “borsch 
circuit” — as touring the hinter- 
lands is known in the theatre — 
is one of the most interesting and 
enlightening experiences imagin- 
able. As removal from large urban 
areas, the thin and brittle sophisti- 
cation of the city disappears. The 
attitude of the people and the 
clergy toward their religion and 
its meaning takes on new signifi- 
cance. These people feel they are 
removed from the center of much 
activity, and as a consequence, 
feel they must learn more, a great 
deal more if they are to keep up. 
Hence their interest is great and 
their enthusiasm infectious. The 
big city Catholic is very much like 
the big city anything or anyone 
else. He feels “it’s all here any 
time I want it,” so that he never 
quite gets around to it. How many 
native New Yorkers have ever vis- 


ited the Statue of Liberty? 
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So it is with many of the big 
city Catholics. They are not poor 
Catholics any more than the New 
Yorkers who have never visited 
the Statue of Liberty are poor 
citizens. Their devotion, their 
faith and their love of God are 
all just as deep as in their more 
rural brothers. But they lack some- 
thing — fire, zeal? It’s very hard 
to say because I am a big city 
Catholic myself and _self-analysis 


is always difficult. One tends 
either to rationalize or be too 
severe. 


But let me tell you specifically 
what I have found. Perhaps be- 
cause there are fewer attractions— 
distractions? — in the small com- 
munities, percentagewise the turn- 
out to a lecture is always better 
than in a large city, even in spite 
of distance and weather. The audi- 
ence is generally better read, this 
is quite apparent from questions 
and from informal discussions af- 
ter the lecture. The Catholics in 
the rural areas are frequently a 
minority group, but instead of de- 
veloping a defensive personality, 
they work hard to produce posi- 
tive results which will “show” the 
non-Catholics how good Catholics 
are. These positive programs take 
such forms as study clubs, public 
forums, book review clubs and 
similar activities. The lecturer who 
is presenting the Catholic philo- 
sophy of life had better be well 
prepared for audiences such as 
these. 


Since in the rural areas Catho- 
lics are often a minority group, 
they are less apt to have an anti- 
Catholic chip on their shoulders. 
They realize that many criticisms 
levelled at the Church and _ its 
members are levelled out of ignor- 
ance of the truth rather than out 
of malice. Unlike some of their 
big city brethren who have adopt- 
ed a “ghetto” approach to the 
world, they realize that only 
through strong positive action can 
they hope to bring the Church 
to those who do not believe. 


Ten To One 


Many of us recoil from facing 
our enemies in the enemy terri- 
tory. We enjoy belaying our foes 
in the safety of our own school 
halls and in the security of our 
Church societies. But our courage 
diminishes when it comes to meet- 
ing the enemy in public where 
there is no longer the protection 
of “built-in” allies. The friendly 
claque of admirers is missing in 
the open meeting and so we shun 
it. 


We sometimes prefer to defeat 
our enemies at a safe distance 
from their retaliation. Hence it 
was that I was particularly struck 
by the mission being carried out 
by a Newman Club on one of our 
American college campuses. At 
this particular school the Catho- 
lics were outnumbered ten to one. 
In addition the school is located 
in what is sometimes called a 
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“Bible Belt” area; large numbers 
of non-Catholics not too well 
known for their Catholic sympath- 
ies. The youngsters in this New- 
man Club visit the different non- 
Catholic groups on the campus 
for the purpose of telling these 
something about the Catholic re- 
ligion and what it teaches. This 
takes courage and zeal, and ap- 
parently pays off in results. A few 
years ago the college agreed to 
subsidize an annual lecture by a 
Catholic speaker to be delivered 
at a general assembly. The fact 
borne out by this example is that 
most men are of good will but 
that all men need cultivating and 
care. 

In other areas I saw Catholic 
business and professional men 
buying up farm land which was 
to be sold for taxes and renting 
or selling it to deserving families 
at extremely low rents or interest 
rates, thus encouraging the am- 
bitious but poor man to become 
self-sufficient. I have also seen 
hundreds of people in the mining 
regions of this country travel 
many miles to take active part in 


Catholic discussions on the prob. 
lems of the day. And so the list 
grows as my traveling grows. 


But most satisfying of all js 
the number of young people, men 
and women, who are taking a 
leading part in this work. They 
are introducing Catholic action to 
the people in a constructive ,and 
and positive fashion. This does not 
mean to imply that the big city 
Catholic is doing nothing. It only 
means that considering the op- 
portunities and strength of num, 
bers which many big city Catho. 
lics possess they are not pulling 
their weight. They could contrib- 
ute more. 


Thus it is that a lecture tour 
for this lecturer has had the effect 
of giving him lessons in his re- 
ligion and the practice of it which 
he sincerely hopes he can some 
day impart to his audiences. Just 
as in the class room there is much 
wisdom on both sides of the desk, 
so in the auditorium there is as 
much to be learned by the lecturer 
as by the lectured, and sometimes 
much more. 


Supporting Role 


After much discouragement a young actor landed a job on 
Broadway. He came home bursting with the news. 

“I’ve got a part in a new play,” he told his father. “I play 
the role of a man who’s- been married for twenty-five years.” 


“That’s fine,” said his dad 
part next time;” - 


“They may give you a speaking 
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Job or Career ? 


Tribute to Our Teachers. 


T. J. McInerney 


E Governor of New York has 

designated May 23 as “Teach- 
er Reeognition Day” in the State 
and explains that his action was 
taken “in tribute to teachers and 
in expression of appreciation for 
their service.” No fair-minded 
person will quarrel with this gub- 
ematorial tribute to the members 
of the teaching profession, but isn’t 
it typical of the way things are 
done in this respect? Out of 365 
days in the year, the Governor of 
a state, acting no doubt in response 
to a request from some group or 
another, designates one day in the 
year as a period of “recognition” 
for the members of a_ profession. 
Practically the same routine is fol- 
lowed in connection with all the 
ether “days” and “weeks” set aside 
to honor mother, father, dogs, cats, 
bus drivers, etc. etc. 


» What makes us just more than 
a little annoyed is that you never 
hear of Catholics, individually or 
collectively, taking the steps to 
honor, privately or publicly, that 
great army of self-sacrificing men 
and women who staff our parochial 
elementary and secondary schools 
-the teaching Sisters and Brothers 


of the various religious communi- 
ties devoted to that important task. 


You are more likely to hear criti- 
cism being levelled at them. 


Not long ago we happened to 
be on the fringe of a little group 
which was discussing the relative 
merits of a parochial and public 
school curricula. One woman was 
devoting herself to that old saw 
about “too much religion” and 
“what about the art and music 
they teach in public school?” The 
strange thing about the woman 
doing the haranguing is that she 
has been “threatening” to remove 
her several children from the par- 
ish school because she feels they 
would be “better off” in one of the 
district public schools, but she. nev- 
er quite gets around to taking that 
step. 


Voice of Experience 


On the occasion in question, the 
discussion was suddenly taken over 
by a newcomer to the parish. 

“I have been interested in your 
remarks about the so-called super- 
iority of the public schools as com- 
pared with our parochial schools,” 
she said, addressing her remarks 
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in the direction of the 

vious speaker, “I think I can 
speak with a little authority on 
the subject. I taught in the public 
schools for twenty years before I 
retired. During much of the time 
I taught I also attempted to serve 
as a mother and a home-maker or, 
if you like the old-fashioned term, 
housekeeper. The great majority 
of women who teach in _ public 
schools are also trying to serve in 
this dual capacity. I am sure that, 
as in my case, they are unable to 
do full justice to either of their 
roles. 

“I used to come home at the end 
of the day at school and have to 
do virtually another day’s work 
about the house. I was supposed 
to prepare the next day’s school 
work as well as grade papers and 
check school work. I was always 
behind in every matter. Time and 
again I found myself reflecting on 
how nice it would be to be able 
to concentrate on school matters, 
without having to find room for 
my own family and household 
problems. There were extra-curri- 
cular courses I would have en- 
joyed taking as a means of keep- 
ing up-to-the-minute on new teach- 
ing techniques, but I couldn’t find 
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the time nor did I have the energy 
if I had the time. 


“These religious teachers who 
are so thoughtlessly criticized by 
our own people devote — and | 
mean devote themselves—to their 
teaching careers. They may have 
outside responsibilities in their 
community lives, but they are cer. 
tainly not comparable to supervis. 
ing a family and household. And 
because they are completely and 
unselfishly dedicated to their vo. 
cations their own education is con- 
tinued. How often do you see Sis. 
ters traveling about in the after. 
noon and early evening, on their 
way to and from colleges where 
they are students themselves seek- 
ing to lear more about certain 
subjects?” 


Having heard from “the voice 
of experience” the members of the 
little “discussion” group were sig. 
nificantly silent. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to describe them 
as “thoughtful.” However, it has 
been noticeable that the self-ap 
pointed critic of parochial school 
teaching methods has not been so 
vociferous since that occasion. Ap- 
parently, by listening for a change, 
she learned something. 


There has recently been a good deal of correspondence in 
the Church of England and other Protestant denominations on 
the subject of women taking “minor” orders, “becoming deacon- 
esses, ete. 

We understand the reason our lady friends are not allowed 
to serve Mass is they might demand the last word in the 
Kyrie.—Contributed. 
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What to Do About 


The Secret Children 


Grace M. Pertell 


A LITTLE blonde raced down 

the stairs of the imposing 
white building. As she reached 
the last step, she swirled about, 
her once crisp blue pinafore cling- 
ing to her. 

“Pleath hurry, mommy!” She 
waved on a man and woman still 
standing outside the door. 

When Susan’s parents joined 
her, her father caught her up in 
his arms and she snuggled con- 
tentedly against the rough wool. 
The trio began the short walk to 
the parking lot. 

Looking back, Susan’s mother 
reread the legend inscribed in 
gold letters above the entrance of 
the building: Centerville Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. She knew that 
when the door of that building had 
closed behind them, so had a chap- 
ter of their lives. Hope and am- 
bition for their little girl had died, 
as surely as if she herself had died. 
The final diagnosis was completed. 
Susan was mentally retarded. 

What would you do if you were 
suddenly told that your child was 
imedeemably retarded? On _ the 
basis of the current birth rate it is 
estimated that three hundred chil- 
dren born today, and every day, 


are destined to be retarded to some 
extent. Three out of every one 
hundred infants born are mentally 
retarded. It could -happen to 
you! Every parent is vulnerable— 
regardless of economic, education- 
al, and racial backgrounds. 


Need Special Help 


Twins are born; one may be 
normal, the other retarded. What 
causes this condition of impaired 
or incomplete mental develop- 
ment? An authoritative estimate 
of causes claims at least seventy 
known or suspected diseases or 
mishaps. These can occur either 
before or during birth, or in early 
childhood. 

Like the normal child, the re- 
tarded child is susceptible to de- 
linquency if his needs for guid- 
ance, training, recreation, and pro- 
per social relationships are denied. 
As with normal children, too, the 
frustrations and emotional disturb- 
ances resulting from such denial 
can subject him to mental illness. 

Intellectually, retarded young- 
sters range from the totally help- 
less to the many more not spec- 
tacularly different from the normal 
child. Regardless of cause and 
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degree of handicap, however, the 
retarded present one common char- 
acteristic—the need for special help 
during all or part of their lives. 


When Susan’s parents learned of 
her handicap, they also learned of 
two possibilities open to them — 
institutionalization or home care. 


While most institutions are well- 
run and adequately staffed, they 
are often too crowded to give any- 
thing beyond mere custodial care. 
The danger here is that, later, par- 
ents may feel guiltily that perhaps 
with time and loving care they 
themselves might have been able 
to teach their child. 


.On the other hand, Susan’s par- 
ents could try to fit the child into 
their family pattern. After experi- 
encing the humiliating attitudes of 
ignorant friends and _ neighbors, 
they might end up in almost as 
much seclusion as their handicap- 
ped offspring. 

Susan remained at home, but 
her parents did not become social 
recluses or outcasts. They learn- 
ed as others before them had learn- 
ed, greatly aided by a local parent 
group for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 


Helpful Schools 


Founded in June, 1950, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children acts 
as the coordinating force for over 
three hundred such organizations 
of parents. Local, state and coun- 
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ty groups handle the problem oa 


a smaller scale. 


This project is another example 
of the old adage, “In union there 
is strength.” In this instance it is 
the strength of persons seeking 
understanding of and a solution to 
a personal psychological problem, 


As the parents learn to under. 
stand their retarded children, their 
own mental hygiene is improved 
and feelings of guilt disappear, 
The handicapped child is accept. 
ed for what he is and appropriate 
plans are made for him. 


Individual parent groups often 
sponsor and underwrite the cost of 
operating and staffing special 
schools for their handicapped 
youngsters. One such highly sue- 
cessful project was launched in 
Chicago in October, 1948. The 
Retarded Children’s Educational 
Project, as it was called, was the 
first formal professionally directed 
school of this kind in Illinois. It 
has been a testing laboratory and 
proving ground ever since. 


This experiment began when a 
group of mothers of mentally ab- 
normal children started looking for 
a school where their children 
could be taught. For various rea- 
sons they did not want to institu 
tionalize these children. They fin- 
ally enlisted the aid of Victor C. 
Neumann, a_ local business man 
and Lions Club leader. Mr. Neu- 
mann realized that this was a mat- 


ter he himself was unqualified to 
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give,’but one to which he was 
willing to devote much of his at- 
tention. He felt, too, that this 

blem was one in which his club 


would be interested and to which 


it could give some financial 
support. 
As'a boy, Mr. Neumann had 


himself been helped by the youth 
recreation program of Association 
House, a settlement on Chicago's 
northwest side. He now laid the 
situation before Alfred E. Rath, 
the then and present, head resi- 
dent. Mr. Rath was immediately 
attracted by the possibility. Sub- 
sequently, Association House made 
a ‘survey of the mentally handi- 
cipped children in the area, and 
discovered that, numerous as they 
were, there were no community 


facilities available for helping 
them. 
So Mr. Rath invited Mr. Neu- 


mann, the parents, and others to 
a'series of group discussions con- 
cerning their problems, their feel- 
ings, and possible solutions. Out of 
these meetings came _ tentative 
plans for the establishment of a 
school. 

In these group discussions the 
parents offered to give as much 
fikancial assistance as they could 
to help underwrite the costs of a 
school. Fathers donned cover-alls 
and held a painting bee to redec- 
otite the basement room of Asso- 
cittion House, where classes were 
to be held. Mothers planned rum- 
mage sales, an annual square 
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dance, and luncheons to raise: 
money. The brownstone settle- 
ment house bustled with activity, - 
making room for its new students. 


Meanwhile, policies were set up 
regarding tuition and student per- 
sonnel. Only children within a 
reasonable age span—six to twen- 
ty years—were to be considered. 
Those selected must be free from 
significant complicating problems, 
such as sight and hearing defects. 
They must reside in a geographical 
area affording easy access to the 
school. Parents would have an op- 
portunity to observe the methods 
used at the school and would be 
encouraged to work with the child 
at home. There would continue to 
be regular meetings of parents to 
study the problem further, to ex- 
change experiences, and to get ad- 
vice from specialists. These meet- 
ings would be compulsory. 


Teaching Technique 
Once the ball got rolling, it 


gained impetus with each passing 
week. Civic and religious groups 
gave moral and financial support. 
The Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago became interested. 
The Lions Club and the Commun- 
ity Fund helped out financially. 

In May, 1949—six months after 
the first meeting of the group—a 
dream became a reality when the 
Victor C. Neumann School opened 
its doors. 


The Retarded Children’s Edu- 
cational Project accepts’ primarily 
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trainable mentally handicapped, 
those who are able to learn self- 
care and social adjustment. They 
range in chronological age from 
six to twenty; in mental age, from 
three to five. 


At present, there are enrolled in 
the school, sixteen children divid- 
ed into two classes. The morning 
group consists of eleven students 
from ten to twenty years old. The 
afternoon class is for younger chil- 
dren from six to ten years. This 
group also includes older children 
who are just entering and who are 
placed there for a temporary peri- 
od of orientation and social adjust- 
ment. For many school activities 
each class is divided into two sec- 
tions, each working with its own 
teacher in a separate room. 


Lessons are simple and _ stress 
self-care, social adjustment, and 
economic usefulness. Whenever 
possible, lessons are taught as 
games. In teaching the children 
the value of money, the youngs- 
ters are given little tickets denoting 
a certain sum of money. [If little 
Eddie wants to ride the tricycle, 
he must pay the correct “fare.” 

The children paint small wood- 
en boxes as they learn to differen- 
tiate colors—an activity which inci- 
dentally stimulates imagination. 
Other learning games include the 
traffic light game and the naming 
animals game. 

Children also leam _ simple 
household chores, such as making 
beds, cooking simple foods, setting 


the table, and washing a window, 
Although many of these youngsters 
will probably never be able to 
read, they are taught to recognize 
and identify such signs as “exit,” 
“fire escape,” and the like. They 
learn to tell time and with special 
practice equipment, they leam 
how to manipulate the telephone, 

Progress in social responses of 
the group is particularly notable, 
At first the children are entirely 
dependent upon the teacher. But 
after a time, they become more in- 
terested in each other, and some 
even initiate their own group acti- 
vities. Members of the group can 
work and play as a unit more often 
than previously. They also show 
more initiative and willingness to 
take responsibility. Among group 
projects undertaken are care of 
plants and animals, school house- 
keeping, cleaning up the play yard, 
and planning parties. 

Physical development and co- 
ordination are taken up in the ath- 
letic program at the Neuman 
School. Indoor and outdoor games 
are conducted every day. The 
rules and requirements of all 
games are modified to the con- 
prehension level of the group. In 
basketball, for example, the chil- 
dren cannot understand the con- 
cept that it is an “out” when the 
ball strikes a line. For them it is 
an “out” when the ball hits the 
wall, a concept all can understand. 

When the youngsters have be- 
come sufficiently self-sufficient and 
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have achieved a near-normal de- 

of social adjustment, they are 

uated into the regular school 
ystem where special ungraded 
casses are held for the educable. 
However, not all of the youngsters 
attain this level and must remain 
at Neumann. 


No Cure, But... 


Education of these children is 
but a part of the over-all plan of 
the Retarded children’s Education- 
al Project. Parents are taking an 
ever-greater interest in discussing 
their individual problems. Fathers 
are now coming to meetings, 
whereas they previously delegated 
that task to wives. Attendance at 
meetings brings news of research, 
comments by guest speakers, and 
amonthly publication—“News and 
Views.” The total effect is an in- 
crease in understanding and know- 
ledge. 

While the Retarded Children’s 
Educational Project has been quite 
successful, two problems still face 
it, and society in general. The first 
is what to do with these children 
when they reach adulthood; the 
second, what will happen to the 
handicapped when the parents are 
no longer alive. 

In hope of solving the first prob- 
lem, Association House is contem- 
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Our grandmothers had it pretty rough but at least the, 
didn’t have to thaw out nearly all their food before they used it. 
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plating the possibility of operating 
a sheltered where re- 
tarded adults might be able to do 
some simple supervised work to 
enable them to earn’ a portion of 
their livelihood. Institutional care 
is currently the only answer to the 
second problem. 


There is still no cure for mental 
retardation. But much is being 
done to ameliorate the situation of 
the so-called secret child. Spurred 
on by the National Association for 
Retarded children, physicians, psy- 
chologists, teachers, and _ social 
workers are finding new ways to 
develop the retarded child to the 
best of his abilities. Medical re- 
search is making slow but notable 
gains toward the prevention of 
mental retardation in infants yet 
unborn. Scientists are being en- 
couraged to renewed vigor in the 
search and prevention. 


Susan will never be regarded as 
a normal child. Her life will be 
lived in a half-world of intellectu- 
al dimness. But there may be a 
day when science will find a cure 
for future Susans, when the secret 
child will no longer live in a shad- 
ow of reality, when such organiza- 
tions as the Retarded Children’s 
Educational Project will no longer 
be a necessity. 
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And Then We Gasped 


Tailored Totem Pole 


Rae Cannon 
Reprinted from Our Sunday Visitor* 


™ twiddling my thumbs until the 
“ first Sunday in May. That’s the 
red letter day Rick will receive his 
First Holy Communion. I’m not 
worrying about his spiritual prep- 
aration. Sister Marce is doing a 
top job on that, judging by the ex- 
pansion of his night prayers to in- 
clude Act of Love, Act of Faith, 
Act of Adoration, Act of Contri- 
tion, and Bless me Father, for I 
have sinned. And his clothes are 
no problem. But I’m lost without 
my usual bout with the sewing 
machine. 

Getting the girls ready for their 
First Holy Communion was quite 
a different matter. I was a walk- 
ing pin cushion for weeks before 
their dresses were finished. And 
the family took to blowing good- 
bye kisses in self defense. There 
were yards of lace, miles of pearls, 
dozens of snaps, rows of crinoline, 
and scraps of white taffeta and ny- 
lon from one end of the house to 
the other. There were sheets on 
all the chairs, and a drop eloth 
under the ironing board in the 
middle of the living room. Bill was 
never quite sure whether we were 
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rehearsing for an unveiling or the 
plasterer was coming. 


A week before the big day each 
of the girls practically slept m 
wooden blocks so’s each pig tuil 
and some eleven curls would be 
at their best that wonderful mon- 
ing. Then there had to be a thin 
golden chain and cross, a lace 
hankie, and a touch of “Little 
Miss” cologne as final touches. And 
I loved every minute of it, even 
to the final pressing of white satin 
hair ribbons long after midnight 
the last day. 

But getting a boy ready is quite 
different, and as I say, I’m twid- 
dling my thumbs because I haven't 
any fussing to do. Rick is long 
and Jean and lanky with freckles 
and a front tooth missing; and his 
eagerness to receive his First Holy 
Communion is ardent and intense. 

He has a new undershirt, plain 
white shorts, navy blue _ socks, 
shoes, white shirt and tie, and a 
navy blue suit, plus a black rosary 
and prayer beok. That's it! 

The crowning blow came yester- 
day when we went to the store to 
have his suit fitteé. Rick had nev- 
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e seen a triple full length mirror, 
and it fascinated him as he stood 
within its circle and saw himself 
ll around himself. 


We checked the coat first. In 
gpite of his wiggles and squirms, 
Bit looked fine. Then he slipped 

into the trousers, secured the belt 
the to the last notch, and went back 
to the delight of making faces in 
ich § the mirrors while the clerk pinned 
on # tucks around his wasp waist. I 
remembered the times I had 
in 
ce 
le 
n 
it 
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pinned and tucked the girls’ Com- 


‘munion dresses, but they! had stood 


still. Rick didn’t, but I guess 
seven year old boys are different. 
Eventually the clerk emptied her 
mouth of pins and Rick’s middle 
looked like a Christmas tree. 
“There,” she breathed, stepping 
back, “that’s a perfect fit.” ' 
In the next second, we both 
gasped. Rick had just taken a 
deep breath and his pants fell 


down. 
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“Get a collection agency after you, and 
you'll learn to disguise your voice, too!” 
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Battle of the Century 


Curfew 


Roma Rudd Turkel 


‘Reprinted from Information* 


USIE is fifteen. Should she go 
out on school nights? If she 
does, what time should she be 
home? What about weekend 
nights? What about special par- 
ties? 

How about Kathy, who's going 
on fourteen but who already seems 
more grown-up than Susie? How 
about Betty, who's seventeen 
and considers herself completely 
grownup? 

And how about Junior — of any 
age from twelve to twenty? What 
hours should he keep? 

The curfew is a big and bitter 
problem in every family where 
there are growing children. It is 
even bigger and more bitter in 
communities where crime among 
these growing children has taken 
an unprecedented 45% jump. 

Cities in many parts of the coun- 
try are using the force of the law 
to keep teenagers off the streets 
at night. Other cities are tossing 
the curfew around like a_ political 
hot potato. Though New York 


*401 West 59th Street, New York 


City newspapers shout of teenage 
crime in black blaring headlines, 
the curfew bill in New York - 
introduced in March of 1954 - 
is still tabled. Its sister city of 
Philadelphia put a curfew into ef. 
fect just this January, which keeps 
children under seventeen off the 
streets and out of public places 
between 10:30 p.m. and 6:30 a.m. 
except on Fridays and Saturdays 
when the hours are midnight to 
6 a.m. Smaller surrounding com- 
munities are using the curfew ef- 
fectively. Rahway and _ Elizabeth, 
N.J., have their youngsters off the 
streets by nine-thirty, Marblehead, 
Mass., by nine. 

It’s the community’s concer, 
but it’s the family’s responsibility 
to govern the hours of its younger 
members. The problem lies not in 
figuring out the hours to be kept, 
but in enforcing them. It is be- 
cause we parents seem unable to 
enforce a reasonable curfew that 
the problem has mushroomed from 
a private one to a public one of 
major and menacing proportions. 
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Fifteen-year-old Susie, who has 
s often had to lie for her mother 
wer the telephone, starts lying to 
her mother. She sarts “spending 
the evening with a girl-friend,” 
which is true only as far as it 
goes. She and the girl-friend and 
a group of boy-friends spend the 
evening twenty miles down the 
highway where beer is served 
with no questions asked. 


Going-on-fourteen Kathy uses 
the baby-sitting dodge. Oh, she 
baby-sits and gets paid for it — 
but the party that breaks up short- 
ly before the baby’s parents re- 
turn is the real pay-off. 


Seventeen-year-old Betty finds 
herself left out of the crowd. It 
spoils their fun to have her leave 
early. Invitations dwindle to a 
trickle. Betty sits home dateless 
and in tears. A frantic mother has 
visions of a spinster daughter, and 
lifts the curfew. 


Junior’s rebellion mounts to ex- 
plosive force — and the explosion 
can be shattering to the family, if 
not to the community. 


45% J ump 


The problem of the curfew is 
but one part of the whole prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, the 
causes of which are rooted deep 
in the changing pace and pattern 
and standards of our adult society. 


In their recent report on what 
they call “the shame of America,” 
the two men who head the U. S. 


Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
point out a 45% jump in teenage 
crime over the past five years, and 
an unprecedented total of 1,000,- 
000 youngsters who ran afoul of 
the law during 1954. The experts 
predict a total of more than 2,000,- 
000 annually by 1960 unless drast- 
ic action is taken now. 


Against these frightening fig- 
ures, Martha M. Eliot, chief of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, points 
to a fact often overlooked in our 
juvenile reign of terror. “Last 
year,” she says, “some 18 million 
boys and girls between the ages 
of ten and seventeen were not 
picked up by the police for any 
crime whatsoever.” This is heart- 
ening but, like a cancer, we must 
stop the growth of the 1,000,000 
before it spreads throughout the 
teenage body. 

“The truth is,” say the investi- 
gators, “that we tend to be a na- 
tion that preaches one set of moral 
standards to our children, but up- 
holds another set of standards for 
adults. Adults create the world 
children live in. Today’s children 
are exposed to man-made tempta- 
tions that are new developments 
in our society or that only recently 
became blatantly open to children 
of every economic stratum.” 

Who are the children who get 
into trouble? As case histories pile 
up, they are found in overwhelm- 
ing numbers to be children from 
“good homes.” 
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The experts put it plainly: “The 
‘delinquent may be any child you 
know, including your own — re- 
gardless of your social position, 
your economic status or your good 
intention.” 


The Fine Point 


When young people get into the 
headlines of our newspapers to- 
day, you can be pretty sure that 
a horror story is to follow. If you 
can bring yourself to read beyond 
the headlines, you'll usually find 
a clue in the fine print — a clue 
that turns up with such regularity 
that it can’t be a coincidence 


The headline reads “HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRL RAPED TWO 
BLOCKS FROM HOME.” In the 
fine print you find “Betty Blank, 
fifteen, on her way home from a 
bus stop just two blocks from her 
home at 1:30 this morning. . . .” 


Or the headline reads “TEEN- 
AGE KILLERS ARRAINGED.” 
The fine print reads “Frightened 
but defiant, four high school boys 
were held without bail today in 
the before-dawn murder of a sixty- 
two-year-old night worker. .. .” 


If you tally up the score, you'll 
find that most of the evil stalks our 
neighborhoods during the “Hours 
of Darkness.” Christ is still being 
crucified during the hours of dark- 
ness. Yet these are the hours that 
seem to have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for our young people. 


The desire to stay out late at 


night is an almost universal symp. 
tom among young people. Many 
of us stop with trying to treat 
the symptom. It’s like trying .to 
treat a child’s inordinate craving 
for sweets by hiding the candy, 
instead of taking him to the doetor 
for diagnosis and treatment of the 
underlying cause. 


Growing Up 


Basically, a child wants to stay 
out late in order to prove that he 
is grown-up. Late hours, by tradi- 
tion, are a grown-up privilege. . 


When he was an infant, he slept 
almost around the clock. As he 
grew, he remained awake for long- 
er and longer periods. As a young- 
ster, he rebelled at going to bed 
at seven o'clock when he saw his 
older brother or sister allowed to 
stay up until eight. All during 
child’s growing-up period, bed- 
time is set according to age and’a 
child’s stature is measured, in his 
eyes, by its hour. To him, the itte- 
futable proof of being grown-up 
is staying up — and out — as late 
as he wishes. 


The urge to grow up is basic. 
“Growing up” means power, pres 
tige, importance, being one’s own 
boss. So, in a hundred ways, the 
child apes the adults around him. 
He starts smoking, drinking, ex 
perimenting with sex. He rebels 
against authority. He borrows the 
family car when he can and'a 
stranger's car when he can’t be 
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«use behind its wheel he feels 
4s important as anybody else on 
the road. And since the world is 
a “grown-up” world mid- 
night to morning, to be abroad in 
it — whether with innocent or 
evil intent — is final proof of ma- 
turity. 
The Crowd 


But note the one characteristic 
and necessary factor in the pat- 
tem: an audience. A child cannot 
prove to himself very convin- 
cingly that he is grown-up. That 
is why you don’t find him roam- 
ing the streets, or joy-riding, or 
drinking alone. In order to feel 
grown-up he must win acceptance 
of his grown-up status from an 
audience. 


His audience is his “crowd.” A 
child’s feeling of inadequacy is 
bolstered by the crowd. He draws 
strength and courage from it. His 
importance as a person is meas- 
ured solely by his importance in 
his crowd. 


That is why what “they” are 
doing takes precedence over 
everything else — why “their” ap- 
proval is sought above that of any 
others — and why “their” author- 
ity on every matter is final. 


That is why, too, a child dreads 
above all things being called 
“chicken.” It is the death-kiss of 
his crowd. It marks him as the 
child he is, afraid to defy parental 
or Church or civic law, and there- 


fore unworthy to be included any 
longer among his “grown-up” com- 
panions — because, as observation 
has taught them, we grown-ups 
can and do defy all laws. 


The roots of the problem lie 
inside the home. If these roots 
were allowed to grow wild during 
the early years when they needed 
not only love but disciplined di- 
rection, we need not be surprised 
at the results. What has happened 
did not happen overnight, nor 
can it be corrected tomorrow. 


Prevention 


It is a problem that is far easier 
to prevent than to correct. Parents 
with young children’ will find 
these preventive measures “musts”: 

(1) Keep God first. Watch for 
the first sign of laxity in attending 
to religious obligations, and be 
quick to correct it. Call a halt to 
late hours on Saturday night so 
children can get to an earlier Mass 
on Sunday instead of the last 
crowded ones. Remember that we 
can't send them to Mass and the 
Sacraments unless we go ourselves. 


(2) Watch the little white lie. 
Lying and deceptions are at the 
root of all delinquency. When 
toddlers are old enough to distin- 
guish between a lie and an imagi- 
native “story,” insist on truthful- 
ness in all matters. Punish anything 
that looks like deception. 


(3) Form sound home habits. 
Good habits are as easy to- form 
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as bad ones. Give children duties 
to perform in the house, and hold 
them strictly responsible. See that 
privileges are earned. Make going 
to bed early a habit for the whole 
family. Staying up late is habit- 
forming as a drug, and can be dis- 
astrous in later years. 


(4) Make home the center. En- 
courage the children to bring 
their friends home. Welcome them, 
help make their gatherings fun. 
Share their interests, take time to 
do things together. Psychiatrist 
Dr. Iago Galdston of the N. Y. 
Academy of Medicine says “To- 
getherness is a corrective for the 
disruptive influences that have 
changed our society and our 
homes.” Shared values and stan- 
dards and interest are an essential 
part of family strength. 


(5) Information please! Consider 
the nest that feathers the bird: 
where are they going when they 
go out? Who are their compa- 
nions? What time does the movie, 
the dance, the basketball game 
end? 


(6) Keep a united front. Never 
disagree before the children. They 
are quick to play one parent 
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against the other. Reach a private 
agreement on all matters concen. 
ing them, present it as a united 
and positive policy, and stick to jt, 

For those parents who have ql. 
lowed children to take over the 
reins, and who are now facing the 
bitter results, the first remedial 
step must consist in co-operation 
with other parents. 

One of our biggest mistakes has 
been to assume that we could de. 
stroy the influence of the teenage 
“crowd” as individual parents, An 
individual pair of parents can't 
combat a “crowd.” But a crowd of 
parents can. Only if parents get to 
know each other, act together, and 
co-operate in laying down the 
rules, can they hope to keep chil- 
dren in line. 


We need to get to know the 
parents of all the companions our 
children have. If all of us, togeth- 
er, agree upon enforcing a rea 
sonable curfew, no child need fear 
being called “chicken.” And, such 
is the nature of teenagers, this 
new group. will become _ the 
“crowd.” Its higher standards will 
become the measure of its mem- 


bers. 


A devout Quaker of Irish descent became the first Ameri- 
can composer of serious music to win international praise. Born 
ninety-three years ago, Edward MacDowell composed Keltic 
Sonata—the work that gave him the greatest satisfaction. He 
was inspired by the Irish folk tales he heard as a boy. 

He was always so frightened before a recital that his wife 
had to give him a push to get him on the platform.—Irish Press. 
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O MARY 


Joseph P. Laruffa 
0 Mary! O Mary! 
You are the first born daughter You are my mother, 
of the Eternal Father; my mediatrix and protectress, 
the Mother of Jesus; my advocate and helper, 
the Spouse of the Holy Ghost; my hope, life and salvation. 
The joy and delight You are my own most dear 
of the Blessed Trinity beloved. 
And I love you; 
honor you; 
0 Mary! : bless you; 
You are the fairest 
and the greatest among women— 
ank you. 
you are THE Woman. 
You are the holiest 
and most exalted among all dun Mier wae 
creatures, Sorrowful 
In heaven or on earth, 
There is none below God ep edna 
who is above you. I have caused your Immaculate 
Heart 
0 Mary! by my many offences against 


You are full of grace. 

The Lord is with you. 

You are immaculate— 
conceived. without original sin. 
You are all fair— 

never defaced by actual sin. 
You are most holy; 

most beautiful; 

Most sweet and amiable; 
most gracious and generous. 
You are full of love for us; 
full of compassion and mercy 
toward us. 


Almighty God. 


O Mary! 


You are the Mother of fair love. 
Please help me to love God, 
and my neighbor as myself. 
You are most powerful— 

make me a saint! 

O beloved Mother Mary, 

help me to be like you 

in all things. 

Make me pure and chaste, 
humble and meek, 
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patient, pray for world peace; 


obedient, for the destruction of 
prayerful, communism; 
zealous in the service of God. for.the Pope, all priests 

and religious; 

O Mary! for all my relatives and friends, 
You are in heaven— for the weak, the tempted— 
body and soul— all poor sinners; 
where you are enthroned as for the sick and dying; 
Queen of angels, for the sorrowful and lonely; 
Queen of confessors, for orphans and widows; 
Queen of martyrs, for the aged and the youth 
Queen of all saints. of the world; 

for the persecuted, oppressed 

O Mary! and the exiled; 

You are Queen of heaven, for America—and for Russia. 


and Queen of the universe. 

You are the Queen of purgatory; 

assist those poor souls 

detained in that fiery prison. 

O most glorious and merciful 
Lady, 

bring them all to eternal rest. 


O Blessed Mother Mary, 
pray for all your children; 
pray for me—your least child. 
Bless us each day 
that we may live. 
Be with us at death. 
And finally, 
bring us to heaven one day— 
in order that we may 


Mary! 
* You are the Queen of the world; 
the Mother of the Mystical 


Body of Christ; praise you, 
the Mother of Holy Church; ar Pathe So as 
the Mother of all. YOUr SER, 


O most sweet Queen and holy for all eternity. 


Mother, Amen. 


A weary lieutenant sat down for lunch one day in the offi- 
cers’ mess. As he unfolded his napkin, he was astonished to 
discover that a captain sitting opposite him was reading his 
paper upside down. 

He tapped the captain lightly on the shoulder. “Pardon me, 
Sir,” he said, “but I wonder if you realize that you are reading 
that newspaper upside down?” 

“Of course I realize it, you fool,” barked the Captain 
angrily. “Do you think it’s easy?” 
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MOTHER 


Rev. Joseph E. Manton 


ON Mother’s Day doorbells ring, 

telegrams are delivered, and 
camations bloom in button holes, 
ih order to honor Mother. The 
idea’ of honoring Mother has its 
roots deep in religion. “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” The idea 
was in the Commandments long 
before it ever got into the calendar. 


Possibly we emphasize this one 
day too much. For a whole year 
ef work, worries, and_ wrinkles, 
por Mother gets one day of 
candy, cards, and carnations. And 
inside these gifts there is hidden 
a contract to keep on working for 
the next three hundred and sixty- 
four days. 

For the epitaph of every true 
Mother you could carve this sen- 
tence, “She lived for others.” No- 
tiee, she does not only give us our 
life, but from then on she gives 
her life for us. In the dictionary 
of genuine motherhood, “self” is 
the last word on the last page. 
God must have made a Mother’s 
heart for sacrifice. 

We speak of a Mother’s Day. 
Think of a Mother’s life. She won- 
ders about us before we come. 
She works for us long as we are 
with her. She worries about us 
whenever we are away. She gives 


her very blood to our making, her 


milk to our nursing, her sweat to 
our rearing, and her tears to our 
straying. 

You may think this would make 
us appreciate what a Mother is. 
Yet the uncomfortable truth is that 
too many of us, while we have our 
Mother, take her for granted. By 
the time we come to know all that 
she has done for us, and what she 
has meant for us, she goes and 
does the only harsh thing a good 
Mother ever does—she dies and 
leaves us. 


Yet who will say that we do not 
still need a Mother? Don’t we need 
a Mother even more in the head- 
strong days of manhood and wo- 
manhood than we did in the fal- 
tering steps of childhood? 

Now it may not be a question 
of breaking windows, but of break- 
ing God’s commandments; not of 
running home with a skinned knee, 
but of crawling home with a brok- 
en heart; not of fearing a whipping 
from an angry father, but of fac- 
ing the judgment of an angry Lord. 

God knows we need a Mother 
during all our days! God knows? 
God knew, and so dying on the 


Cross, He gave us His own: “Son, 
behold thy Mother!” In her we 
always have a mother. — Paulist 
Features. 
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Tips for Parents 


Home and School Get Together 


M. D. Amator 


"HERE are times when parents 

find it difficult to understand 
their child’s behavior. There are 
also times when the teacher finds 
it difficult to understand a particu- 
lar child’s behavior. After all, the 
total percentage of a child’s wak- 
ing hours spent with the teacher is 
small in comparison to the total 
number of hours spent outside the 
school. 

Cases have occurred, and their 
number is not small, in which par- 
ents were rudely awakened to the 
delinquent behavior of one of 
their children for the first time, 
were brought face to face with 
the courts. Neither parents nor 
teacher can do the job alone. But 
when both get together, many 
things can be made easier for the 
child as his development progress- 
es in proper channels. 


That Report Card 


A mutual understanding of the 
objectives of Catholic education by 
parents as well as teachers, and by 
a cooperative effort to achieve 
them, will go a long way in the 
total development of the child, and 
in saving parents future worry. 
There are dozens of topics that 


could be taken up for discussion, 
topics about which home and 
school need to get together. First, 
there is the proper interpretation 
of report cards. One may be sur- 
prised to find that there are moth- 
ers who compare Johnny’s C’s with 
next-door-neighbor-Billy’s A’s. Both 
boys may be working up to par 
with their God-given ability. Yet 
Johnny’s parents may fail to un- 
derstand that he does not possess 
Billy’s ability. There is still no 
complete uniformity throughout 
the country on the marking of re- 
port cards. Yet, one easy and sim- 
ple rule should be a guide to all 
parents. By consultation with the 
child’s teacher, it will not be dif- 
ficult to learn whether or not he 
is working up to his ability. If he 
is doing as much as can be expect- 
ed with the talents God has giv- 
en him, then parents should ex- 
pect no more. On the other hand, 
there is the child who actually 
possesses greater ability but who 
does not use it. Such a child may 
need enrichment in his education- 
al program; he may need parental 
as well as teacher encouragement 
to put to work the full measure of 
his God-given ability. 
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Another frequent source of irri- 
tation is the everlasting problem of 
homework. While some schools 
require very little formal home- 
work, and practically none in the 
lower grades, there are still other 
schools that do adhere to the night- 
ly assignment. This, too, is fre- 
quently a problem about which 
parents and teachers need to get 
together. Sometimes teachers are 
at fault if they do not realize the 
amount of time a child must use 
to complete an — task. 
Again, the child may at fault 
by letting many small assignments 
in homework accumulate, and 
then start drastically worrying ev- 
erybody in the house when he 
must get them all completed the 
last night of the assigned period. 


Unforced Hobbies 


Useful hobbies for boys and girls 
is another point about which par- 
ents and teachers can get together. 
One sure way of preventing a child 
from doing the wrong thing is to 
give him the right thing to do. If 
children do not have some worth- 
while activities to occupy their 
many hours of free time every day, 
it will not be surprising to find 
them organizing gangs pursuant 
to acts of delinquency. Every 
child should have one or more 
worthwhile hobby. If he does not, 
parents might help him in initiat- 
ing one. However, this will have 
to be engineered in an indirect 
way; the child will not develop an 


HOME AND SCHOOL GET TOGETHER 


interest in something simply be- 
cause mother or dad wants him to 
do it. In this regard, teachers 
might be of great help to parents 
by finding out indirectly at school 
in what particular thing a certain 
child shows greater interest. 


Other items upon which parents 
and teacher can profitably get to- 
gether include such as the type of 
reading material as comes into the 
home, and kinds of magazines, and 
especially comics that children 
read. Then, too, there are the 
radio and particularly the televi- 
sion programs that provide daily 
fare for the youngsters. It is of 
paramount importance that parents 
know the kinds of programs their 
children are televiewing. 


Finally, it may be said, that 
while not all problems may in ev- 
ery case find their solution through 
this method, in many cases condi- 
tions will be improved. The bene- 
fit accruing to the child ultimately 
is not one-sided. The teacher in 
his turn can better help the child, 
the better he understands the home 
conditions in which the child lives. 
Likewise can the parent better 
help his child through a better un- 
derstanding of exactly what is ex- 
pected of him at the school. 


Fundamentally, the education 
of the child is a parental function. 
In sending the child to a school, a 
portion of this responsibility is 
delegated to his teacher. Bear- 
ing this thought in mind, one can 
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‘that this leads to a higher good. 
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readily see that if the education of — dividual needs and attics it is 
child is to be well-rounded and of primary importance that home 
complete, according to his own in- ‘and school get together. - 


“The Plea for the Family’ 


With one child out of every twelve born in this country to- 
day headed for a mental institution, fathers and mothers should 
return their talents and energies to the work of doing a bang-up 
job of child rearing. This is their primary obligation—the most 
important contribution they can make to their community. 


Parents of young children are amiss when they fail to see 
‘that a regimentalized, mechanized time saving approach to child 
‘rearing is not a substitute for love and the time it takes to ex- 
‘press this love in loving care. 


Such parents are kidding themselves when under the guise 
of doing a greater good for their children and community, they 
become willingly and happily ensnared in the time-consuming 
‘work of community organizations. Community organizations, in 
turn, are doing a great disservice when they seduce young par- 
ents, particularly mothers, from their homes and human jewels 
to meeting rooms and Robert’s rules under the dubious theory 


We are on the road to becoming a community club crazed 


country if we insist on extending the concept of community 


work from the older person who has raised her family to the 


.younger person who has yet to do so. This has the effect of 


making young mothers feel uncertain and foolish when they 
dedicate themselves to the vocation of motherhood. 


It is a critical contemporary need to have the so-called com- 
munity and couple centered concepts of marriage restored to a 
child centered concept of marriage. Parents must again realize 
that they are the prime educators and that the home is the 
cradle of human virtues, emotional security and adult happiness. 
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Mother’s Letter 


to Her 


Novice Son 


Dear Brother: 


| AWOKE this morning at five- 
twenty-five. As I stared at the 
minous dial of the bedside clock 
ay thoughts winged across the dis- 
nce to you in the Novitiate. For 
you, because of the time-change, it 
was eight twenty-five and at that 
pecise moment you were saying 
the first part of your Office. 


It is six months since you left 
home to finish your high school 
twining under religious guidance 


and not quite two since you enter- 
ed the Novitiate. Some time be- 
tween the two stages you were 
measured for your black suit and 
you sent your other clothes home. 


It was raining the day the box 
arived, fastened so trustingly with 
strips of Scotch tape. The first 
item that popped out was the red 
sort shirt in which you left home 
that hot August day, and which 
was now considerably faded. Tears 
filled my eyes, not because the 
thirt showed signs of wear but be- 
cause it mutely recorded the many 
washings it had had since I last 


- Casion. 


saw it, washings that I had no part 
of. 

Lifting your “good gray flannel 
suit” from the box the tears began 
to fall. This was the suit in which 
you went to your last dance, the 
Junior Prom, the suit which made 
you look so debonair. I can still 
see you catching a proud glimpse 
of yourself in the mirror, and my- 
self right back of you, prouder still. 
But you will wear gray no more. 
Your color from now on is black. 


Where You Should Be 


Because of distance your father 
and I were not able to come on 
your Reception Day, when you re- 
ceived your habit and the title of 
Brother. But God was good in giv- 
ing us friends who were willing to 
journey one hundred miles in near- 
zero weather to be with you in 
our name on that wonderful oc- 
With their camera they 
caught the deep spiritual signifi- 
cance of the ceremony, and, al- 
most as if we were there, we see 
you in the procession with your 
lighted candle, we see the priest 
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holding your folded cassock, and 
you receiving it. 

Then, as the scene changes, we 
see you dressed in the cassock and 
receiving your three missals. There 
is a close-up of you returning with 
your missals, and to me this is the 
most precious of all the pictures, 
because it tells the story of why 
you are in the Novitiate. Your 
head is bowed over the missals as 
you walk, and there is a look of 
such sanctity on your face that 
all doubt vanishes as to your call- 
ing. You are where you should be. 

Afterwards you went outdoors 
with Virginia and John and they 
took your picture against a back- 
ground of snow-laden shrubbery 
(a far cry from your boyhood in 
this sunny clime). You are smiling 
broadly, now that the tense mo- 
ments of the ceremony are past. 
And you are so happy to be called 
Brother. (Virginia wrote that you 
were so “Brother conscious” that 
you were even addressing her as 
Brother). 

She wrote that your cassock 
was of very finely woven wool, 
which fits you well. She said you 
were conscious of the “skirt” and, 
though you could hardly get up 
the steps, you absolutely deter- 


mined not to pick it up. You had. 


trouble, too, in finding your way 
into the pocket. 

You, yourself, wrote us the day 
after your Reception. “It feels so 
funny to be wearing a Roman col- 


lar and habit,” you said. But 


within a few weeks you were abj; 
to say, “This Roman collar.is th, 
most comfortable thing, and J fed 
undressed without my habit.” 


I knew that this would be wf. 
Do you remember how you used 
to parade around the house wi 
a blanket over your shoulders, and 
how as a little fellow you put om 
your father’s bathrobe, pretending 
to be a priest? I do. And I aljf. 
remember how you made your 
poor long-suffering Protestant) 
grandmother come to “Mass.” Youd) 
always liked dressing up in robes 
but none has ever fitted you sj 
well as the one you're wearing 
now. 


Can This Be My Son? 
“We do small acts of mortifica- 


tion,” you write, “such as never 
sitting on our beds, or crossing ow 
legs, or looking around in the cor. 
ridors.” Can this be you, who used 
to leave your bed in such chaos, 
who draped your legs all over the 
furniture, whose curiosity was such 
that you were practically doing 
headspins? “It really helps to form 
the character,” you say. That, my 
son, is the understatement of the 
century. 

“It’s a wonderful life,” your let- 
ter continues, “and I’m so ha 
doing what my schedule calls for.’ 

Ah, yes. Your schedule! “. . 
at five . . . chapel at five-twenty 
. .. meditation .. . then Mass... 
return to our rooms to make our 


beds . . . breakfast at seven... 
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€ abla jusework (I clean the vice-super- 
is th i's room) . . . first part of our 
I feel office, the Little Hours . . . con- 
” Higence on some spiritual subject 
yf... study in our rooms. . . sec- 
od spiritual conference . .. in 
cassroom to listen to ‘Life of 
, andi Christ,” read out loud .. . particu- 
it on ar examine (I have ten times in 
ding the day I am to remember God) 
‘alo... dinner... work .. . recrea- 
your ion... visit to chapel . . . second 
stant i part of office, or Vespers and Com- 
You pline . . . two until four, work (I 
bes, ually end up peeling apples or 
1 sf potatoes) . . . spiritual reading. . . 
meditation in chapel . . . last part 
“Bf Office, or Matins and Lauds. . . 
sapular prayers . . . supper at six 
... recreation till seven-thirty 
ica... rosary and night prayers... 
ver f bed at eight-fifty . . . lights out at 
ourf nine.” “How does it sound?” you 


ask. 


Holy Merry-Go-Round 


echo. But somehow we truly envy 
you your detachment from the 
harshness of the world. 


“It's a funny thing,” your letter 

goes on, “but I look forward to a 

few miles’ walk on Sunday after- 

t 7 noon, more than going to a show, 

Y # or a vacation, ete. And T.V.? I 

don’t care if I never see T.V. again. 

Pf I get more enjoyment out of talk- 

yg ing to my fellow Religious than 

any form of entertainment. So 

|} you can see that I have really 
changed.” 
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Yes, you have changed, Brother. 
There wasn’t a first-run picture 
you didn’t see at least once when 
you were home. (“Immortal City” 
you saw three times). You took 
in all the plays in town. (Com- 
munity Playhouse still sends you 
announcements of forthcoming 
productions, by the way.) And 
the minute you stepped inside the 
door, on went the television set. 

You have changed. But I am 
not sorry that God let you play a 
while before He called you to do 
His bidding. You know what you 
have given up of the world, and of 
His compensation. 

You are growing in many ways 
of which even you are not aware, 
but which we, at this end, can 
plainly see. You write, “I under- 
stand, Mother, that you are sad 
sometimes thinking about me, but 
I don’t want you to feel badly. 
You have three fine kids to take 
care of, and I’m closer to you all, 
and safer, than ever before. So 
don’t you worry. I want to think 
of you always smiling.” 

This is my first-born son talk- 
ing, my child grown suddenly into 
a man, thinking a man’s thoughts, 
having a man’s capacity for under- 
standing what is in the hearts of 
others. And all because you took 
God’s hand when He reached out 
to you. 

Those words of yours — I’m 
closer to you all — ring so true. 
Since your entrance into the re- 


ligious life, there has been an in- 


get 


wig 
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crease in our own religious fervor. 
We try to be present at every 
Benediction, we receive Commun- 
ion every Sunday, and we gather 
each evening to say the Rosary. 
And in everything we think of you 
and mention you in our prayers. 


Because of your influence, your 
brother J. is determined to become 
a priest. He cherishes your ad- 
vice, “If you want to be a priest, 
J., be one. It is the greatest, the 
safest, the happiest life on earth.” 


“Your youngest brother, P. is 
shaping up, too. He no longer 
stumbles up the altar steps, or 
spills the incense, or threatens to 
set fire to the altar while lighting 
the candles. (I used to have my 
heart in my mouth). And the oth- 
ex day I found your little sister on 


her knees before a picture of the 
Sacred Heart. She was prayj 
for the success of her basketball 
team, for which she’s a cheer lead. 
er. And that, I think, is spiritual 
progress. 

It is significant that your birth 
day is in March, the month of yo. 
cations. Can it be that God had 
you pegged from the start? I think 
so. And our fervent prayer is that 
you will continue to grow in His 
sight as you go through your Novi- 
tiate. 

As for us, we are still separated 
by many Streamliner miles, but in 
journeying to God’s Kingdom, we 
will always be traveling compar- 
ions. 


God bless and keep you, 
Mother. 


Is It Folly to Be Wise? 
School is where children gradually learn how much their 


parents don’t know. 


When you agree with a fool, be sure he isn’t similarly en- 


gaged. 


Don’t stop trying. Remember it is always the last key that 


epens the lock. 


The follies which a man regrets most are those which he 
didn’t commit when he had the opportunity. 


Suecessful people think when they don’t have to. 


' Fishing is sitting still for a long time until you don’t catch . 


anything. 
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Fast-Buck Songsmiths 


Spinning with the Devil 


Reprinted from Extension* 


can thank Abel Green, edi- 
tor of Variety, show business 
weekly, for an heroic effort to re- 
sore decency in the music record 
industry. In his much reprinted 
editorial, “A Warning to the Music 
Business,” he said, “Music ‘leer-ics’ 
are touching new lows and if the 
hst-buck songsmiths and music- 
makers are incapable of social re- 
ponsibility and self-restraint, then 
regulation—policing, if you will— 
will have to come from more re- 
sponsible sources. . .” 


Since that editorial appeared, we 
have watched with keen interest 
to see what the “fast-buck song- 
smiths” would do. At this writ- 
ing, several weeks later, it would 
appear that not only have they not 
done anything to right the wrongs, 
but have kept right on going 
downhill 


The souls of American teen- . 


agers are precious. Therefore, we 


feel we can say that we are a. 
“more responsible source,” and we _ 


join the fight to save those pre- 
cious souls, 


Battle for Souls 


CISCA News, the Chicago In- 
ter-Student Catholic Action Organ- 
ization’s weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished Green’s editorial and went 
into battle. The kids themselves 
are doing a fine job, pounding out 
letters to disc jockeys, record com- 
pany executives, radio and televis- 
ion stations, etc. In the last sev- 
eral days we have talked to many 
of the persons involved, and we 
were grimly amused at the buck- 
passing that is going on. 


One disc jockey alibied that he 
has no control over the records he 
spins; that the station makes up 
his program. Another deejay says 
that’s nonsense; the jockey makes 
up his own. Another spinner says 
the kids make the records popular, 
and then he plays them. From an- 
other direction we hear that the 
kids jam the listening booths in 


’ the record shops and play and lis- 


ten to the objectionable records as 
soon as they are listed objection- 
able. We hear from one that tho 
singers have no control over what 


"Publication of the Catholic Church Extension Society, Chicago, IHinois 
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they cut; the record companies tell 
them what records they will make. 
The next man denies this. Many 
deejays piously deny that they are 
plied with gifts from promotion 
men so that particular records will 
be pushed. Famous artists have 
told us of the fabulous lagniappe 
showered on the jockeys. 


Idol of Teen-Agers 


The disc jockey’s is a profession 
that has skyrocketed to promin- 
ence, prestige and influence in the 
last several years. He is an idol to 
teen-agers; the kids buy what he 

ushes. He can sound the klaxon 
and have 30,000 kids come a-run- 
ning to a music session. He can 
permit the singing of objectionable 
songs in a gathering like this, and 
then assume injured innocence 
when criticized. 


One very prominent disc jockey 
who was taken to task for such 
offenses protested vigorously when 
the CISCA kids published an open 
letter of complaint to him. He de- 
manded equal space for a retrac- 
tion, shouting his innocence. The 
fact remains that he continues to 
push wholly objectionable songs 
on his own show. We listened to 
and watched his highly rated show 
—two days after his demand to 
€ISCA—and on this show he play- 
ed a tune that was so “blue” that 
it made adults shudder. Or how 
insincere can you get? 

The same offensive song was 
featured live by a top girl singer 


on a spectacular two days afte §, 
that. We're quite sure that this 
award-winning lady has a say.» 
on her recordings. 

They're all prating about Amer. & 
can youth. As George Gobel says 
“Suuuuuuure, they are!” The kids 
are making them rich and famovs 
by buying the records they're push. 
ing, “blue” and otherwise. 


One deejay claims he hasn’t time 
to study every disc before he plays 
it, so he intimately invites his vas 
audiences to listen to the new ones 
with him. Isn’t that cozy? When 
a really bad tune is over, he can fF 
only say, “Ooops!” The damage is 
done; the disc is publicized; the 
kids have heard it; their souls have 
been marred. 


Divided Responsibility 


The responsibility has to be d- 
vided. It rests with the record F 
manufacturers and distributors - 
with the radio and TV stations- 
with the disc jockeys—with the par- 
ents, and then with the kids. Par. 
ents should know the merchandise 
their kids are buying, should listen 
to the lyrics of the songs the kids 
bring home. 

The whole picture is terrifying 
because it is so widespread. It ex 
tends to the juke boxes that greed- 
ily eat up the kids’ dimes. We 
haven’t heard any charges of ob- 
scenity leveled at the magazines 
on the newsstands that publish 
the entire lyrics of all the popular 
tunes, filthy and otherwise. We 
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after Be one of these magazines be- a mountain out of a molehill, listen 
this Bye us as We write and in one to some more of Mr. Green: “To- 
-0 Rue alone nineteen completely ob- day’s ‘angles’ and sharp practices 
ionable complete lyrics are in the music business are an intra- 
ner. published; we didn’t count the trade problem. Much of it, time- 
ays, patly suggestive ones. This mag- dishonored. The promulgation 
kids Mine costs a quarter; most kids and propagation of a pop song, 
nous ese days can get or earn a quar- ever since there was a Tin Pan 
ush. Alley, was synonymous with 
shrewdness, astuteness and devi- 
to ousness that often bordered on 
 Sttides have been made recently _ racketeering in its subornation of 
 B the comic book business; that _ talent, subsidy, cajolery and out- 
niustry was forced into drafting a and-out bribery.” 


mes 

he ede, We were hoping Green’s Write the jockeys, the stations, 
ean dtorial might make the record in- — the record companies—and particu- 
, js Pstty_act. He hit it hard when |Jarly the sponsors of advertised 


the ee said, “The time is now for some products who back these shows. 
ious soul-searching by the popu- Hit ’em where it hurts — in the 
it music industry. This is a call pocketbook. 

0 the conscience of that business. But while you're writing, don’t 
Don’t invite the Governmental and forget to 


di. rligions lightning that is sure tO with commendation — where it is 
rd wy Forget the filthy fast deserving. A letter of praise for a 
- pk... positive or good action can be not 
s- [| Lest we be accused of making only encouraging, but inspiring. 
ir- 

se Not His Peer 

ds A lawyer was having trouble with one of the witnesses, a 


rather pugnacious old man. 


4 “Are you acquainted with any of the jurymen?” asked the 
district attorney. 


“More than half,” grunted the witness. 
“Are you willing to swear that you know more than half 


"| of them?” 

h The old man flicked a glance over the jury box. “If it 
I comes to that,” he drawled, “I’m willing to swear I know more 
: than all of them put together.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Saint Christopher Color Book 
and The Way of the Cross Color 
Book, Mary Fabyan Windeatt and 
Gedge Harmon, Grail Publications, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 35 cents. 

Two more of the Grail Color 
Book Series previously noted in 
this column. Each consecutive 
publication seems more appealing 
than the preceding one. Every 
child should be given the oppor- 
tunity of coloring at least one 
book; every parent should give 
himself the pleasure of reading 
aloud the big black print to his 
lucky youngsters. Adults may 
learn as much from the color books 
as children, for, although the lan- 
guage is simplified, the truths con- 
tained therein are eternal. 

The Catholic Booklist, 1955, ed- 
ited by Sister Stella Maris, O.P., 
St. Catharine Junior College, St. 
Catharine, Kentucky. 75 cents. 

This carefully selected and an- 
noted listing of books is designed 
to help Catholic readers choose 
the best current publications. 
Books, authors, prices, and pub- 
lishers are listed for varied fields 
such as biography, education, fic- 
tion, mission literature, and reli- 


~ One section is devoted to 
ks 


suitable for and 
young 


_ three printings, this set of growing. 


When They Start Going Steady, 
Father James P. Conroy, Cateche. 
ical Guild Educational Society, 
260 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Mine 
15 cents. 


In this pamphlet, addressed pi. 
marily to parents, Father Conroy 
discusses the * ‘going steady” prob- 
lem: involvements, dangers, 
aspects, attitudes of church, school, 
and parents, and possible remedies 
Having previously conducted , 
nation-wide survey of the “steady 
dating” situation, Father Conroy 
has based his material solidly o 
the replies of nearly 25,000 high 
school students. The booklet is en- 
lightening, and should prove of in- 
estimable value to parents. 


Nice Guy, Velma Nieberding, 
Catholic Home Journal, Pittsburgh 
1, Pa. $2.00. 


A companion volume to Suga 
and Spice, which has run throug 


up aids is addressed to boys. Boys 
are often expected to be so sell 
sufficient that they get even les 
help with personal problems than 
do girls. Fewer books are written 
for boys although, actually, thei 
adolescent difficulties may be more 
_ knotty than those of their sisters 
Mrs. has touched 
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many trouble-areas, writing in a 
manner and style attractive tc 
boys. A teen-age boy would ap- 
preciate a gift of Nice Guy (though 
he probably won't say so, because 
he knows just how self-sufficient 
society expects him to be.) Buy a 
copy and leave it in your son’s 
room; he'll read it, acquiring there- 
by a wholesome grasp of import- 
ant problems. 

Good Shepherd’s Fold, Anne 
Cawley Boardman, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, N.Y. $3.50. 

Many parents are worried and 
seriously concerned over the de- 
linquency or delinquent trends of 
their children. Few know of the 
existence of a Religious Order of 
women, established solely for the 
re-education and rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquent girls. In this 
delightful book Mrs. Boardman in- 
troduces the Good Shepherd Sis- 
ters, their work, and their Found- 
ress. Case histories, illustrations, 
solid research and a pleasing style 
combine to make this biography of 
St. Euphrasia a first-rate success, 
The book is a “must” for Catholic 
parents interested in children, par- 
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ticularly in the delinquent chil- 


dren of America. 


Personality and Mental Health, 
J. E. Royce, S.J., Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. $3.50. 

Do you know the meaning of 
personality? the art of self-man- 
agement? the reasons for malad- 
justment? Are you familiar with 
the causes of mental disorder? the 
rules of good mental hygiene?. the 
role of religion in the prevention 
of mental disorders? Do you real- 
ize the tricks your mind can play 
on you? Do you understand ‘the 
mental and emotional problems 
which may confront your child 
throughout the school years? Are 
you interested in these and in the 
related fascinating areas of psy- 
chology? Then get a copy of Fa- 
ther Royce’s new and practical ex- 
planation of mental hygiene rules 
and their application. Both a 
psychologist and a priest, Father 
writes with a sympathetic under- 
standing of everyday problems. 
Every reader with a High School 
education will profit from a study 
of this first-rate text on psychology. 


We're Sports-Minded 


Figures recently made public prove the oft-asserted claims 
that Americans are a truly sports-minded people. Last year, 
for instance, 50,408,584 attended running and harness horse 

_Taces, while major league baseball games attracted 15,935,881" 
fans and minor league attendance was 19,663,776. College and: 


_. professional football games drew 15,940,238. Bowling is the No.’ 
“""} “participant-sport” with approximately 17,000,006 Americans 
being listed: as: “addicts.”—T.J. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 
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Family Allowances—At the 23rd 
Annual Convention of the Nation- 
al Catholic Conference on Fam- 
ily Life, held at St. Paul, Minn., 
March 16-18, the following resolu- 
tion on family allowances was ap- 
proved: 


“We reiterate our firm convic- 
tion, often expressed before, 
that a National Family Allow- 
ance Act would do much to al- 
leviate many of the serious eco- 
nomic hardships that beset large 
numbers of American families, 
making the living of a normal 
married life exceedingly diffi- 
cult for them. We feel that the 
statesman who would take the 
lead in procuring such an en- 
actment would be doing a very 
fine thing for our families, and 
ultimately for the nation.” 


At the second annual Confer- 
ence on the Natural Law, spon- 
sored last month by the New York 
Guild of Catholic Lawyers, Dr. 
Friederick Baerwald of Fordham 
University stated that an economic 
system that “ceased to produce 
conditions permitting families to 


continue living together as a unit, 
economic and otherwise, fails to 
measure up to the requirements of 
the natural law.” He observed 
that in the United States, “the lar. 
gest burden of rearing children 
seems to come before the family 
head’s earnings reach a maximum,” 
He suggested that a family allow. 
ance might be made after the birth 
of a third child to a family, in. 
creasing with the birth of each 
subsequent child. 


Marriage Compared — Marria 
is in many ways like the priesthood 
and the religious life, Bishop Fran- 
cis Charriere of Lausanne, Geneva 
and Fribourg told young married 
couples at Fribourg, Switzerland 
recently. What the priest is to 
the Catholic community, he said, 
parents are to their families. The 
priest, he pointed out, is the inter- 
mediary between God and man. 
Fathers and mothers pray, he con- 
tinued, not only in their own name, 
but also as the delegates — the 
“priests”—of the family. 

The duties of married couples, 
Bishop Charriere said, recall the 
vows of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience taken by members of re- 
ligious orders. The obedience 
pledged by the wife to her hus- 
band and the self-denial the hus- 
band must practice for his family, 
he noted, resemble the vow of obe- 
dience. 


Married couples, he went on, 
frequently know the poverty which 
Religious promise to observe. 
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“Company Keeping’ With Di- 
vorced — Archbishop Karl J. Alter 
has asked the priests of this arch- 
diocese to make it plain to their 
parishioners that keeping company 
with a divorced person is forbid- 
den. In a message sent from the 
Chancery Office, the Archbishop 
said there had been an “alarming 
increase” in this problem. He cited 
a convert class in which 16 of the 
30 persons enrolled were “divore- 
ed persons keeping company with 
Catholics.” He advised the priests 
to make it clear that “company 
keeping by or with a divorced per- 
son, Catholic or non-Catholic, is 
forbidden; any Catholic who vio- 
lates this law of God is not a fit 
subject for the reception of the 
Sacraments until he resolves to 
break such associations and to 
amend his life in this regard.” 

The Archbishop said of those 
Catholics who assert it is all right 
to keep company with a divorced 
person “as long as the couple be- 
haves themselves”: 

“This is tantamount to denying 
the Ninth Commandment and the 
obligation fo avoid giving scandal. 
It is also an attempt to usurp the 
exclusive right of the Church to 
determine the free (marital) status 
of any of her children. 

“It is the function of the Church 
and not of private individuals to 
determine the nullity of any mar- 
riage or the freedom of any person 
to marry. Until and unless the 
Church has so stated, a divorced 


person is not free to marry and 
therefore not free to keep com- 
pany, nor may a Catholic keep 
company with such a person.” 


The desire of a divorced non- 
Catholic to become a Catholic does 
not change his marital status, the 
message points out. 


Birth Controllers Withdraw — 
The Omaha chapter of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation dropped its 
plans to take part in the local 
Health Fair after spokesmen for 
Catholic hospitals and the Creigh- 
ton University medical school lodg- 
ed protests. 


Cable Protest—A cable has been 
sent to President Eisenhower, voic- 
ing the “protest and indignation” 
of the Puerto Rico Holy Name So- 
ciety over the selection of Puerto 
Rico as the site for the Intema- 
tional Congress on Birth Control. 
The decision to send the cable was 
reached at a national HNS assem- 
bly, after Father Antulio Parilla, 
spiritual director of the HNS Bar- 
rio Obrero unit, said that most of 
the money to finance the conven- 
tion was raised in the United 
States. At his suggestion, the as- 
sembly also voted to send cables 
protesting the congress to Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, who 
recently visited Puerto Rico on his 
Latin - American tour; House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and U.S. 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 
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A resolution adopted by the as- 
sembly declared that the “birth 
control congress is an insult to the 
moral and religious conscience of 
our people” and proclaimed an 
“extraordinary state of alert 
through the Society.” The assem- 
bly voted its full support to the 
Church authorities in opposing the 
Congress and called upon other 
Catholic forces in Puerto Rico to 
help “create a powerful wall ca- 
pable of rejecting the corruption 
tide for the salvation of the moral 
values of our people and the de- 
fense of our sacred religion.” 


Guild Established Abroad—More 
than 4,000 copies of a pamphlet 
called “Our Faith in Pharmacy” 
have been distributed world-wide 
by the Druggists’ Guild of St. 
James, an organization opposed to 
the sale of contraceptives and in- 
décent literature in drug stores, it 
was announced at a meeting at 
Covington, Ky., in mid-March. 
The guild, which has a member- 
ship of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, also disclosed that other 
guilds have been established in 
various cities in the United States 
and in the Philippines and that 
plans are being formulated to dis- 
tribute a bulletin to members of 


Friend of ours back home writes that the bad luck in meet- 
ing a black cat really depends on whether you’re a man or mouse. 


Insomnia is a disease which parents frequently contract 


from infants. 
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the various guilds for an inter. 
change of ideas on guild work. 

The organization is under the 
patronage of Bishop William T, 
Mulloy of Covington. The spiri- 
tual director is Father Edwin 
Trimbur, of Mother of God 
Church, Covington. 


Blamed On Avarice — Juvenile 
delinquency is the most perplexing 
modern social problem because of 
the avarice of comic book and 
movie promoters who use “immor- 
al and unmoral subjects to make 
a fast buck.” Police Commission- 
er Thomas J. Gibbons made this 
assertion at a meeting at Philadel. 
phia sponsored by the Pennsylvan- 
ia Chiefs of Police Association, in 
conjunction with the 21st annual 
Philadelphia Regional Safety Con- 
ference and Fire Exhibit. 

Speaking as a specialist on youth 
behavior problems, Commissioner 
Gibbons attacked films “that give 
young people a false reflection of 
social life” and questionable en- 
tertainment “that cheapens ovr 
moral values.” Mr. Gibbons said 
extensive surveys reveal that “no 
other social concern of our times 
has required so much of our time 
and effort as has the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.” 
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The Ideal Gift 


for Priests... 


his own copy each month 


of the clergy’s ‘trade journal’ 


THE PRIEST is the popular monthly 
magazine edited exclusively by priests, 
for priests and seminarians. It has earn- 
ed the confidence and respect of priests 
from coast to coast who rely on The 
PRIEST each month for information, 
guidance and personal enjoyment. Al- 
ways a most welcome gift, with ex- 
clusive features and de- 
partments priests enjoy 
and appreciate. A letter 
from us will inform him 
of your gift. If he is al- 
ready a_ subscriber, his 
subscription will be ex- 
tended. Please use the 
order coupon be- 


To priests and religious in U. S. and Canada, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years. Foreign, 
$4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years, payable in 
U. S. funds. To seminarians: half-price per one 


for his Anniversary year subscription. 
THE PRIEST, Dept. FD, Huntington, Indiana 


I enclose $. . for the Gift Subscription checked below: 
(— ONE YEAR (0 TWO YEARS 


NOTE: Subscriptions limited exclusively to the clergy and seminarians 


ADDRESS 


Gift Card to read—from: .. 


To list additional Gift Subscriptions, please attach separate sheet. 
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Life of St. Rita is viv- 

idly retold. Paintings in 

book, worth thousands 

of dollars in originals. ~ 

are reproduced in Ditals for needy 
FULL COLORS. 


the 


Lives Of saints 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O.F.M 


175,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 


HERE in one big volume of 

spiring lives of many belove 
own Patron Saint—retold in vivid cally retold 41 in. 
stories and illustrated with 48 " 
world’s great painters: Raphael, Clergy 

Here is a book that will win an 
honored place in every Catholic 1 vA recom- 
home, to be read, re-read and cher- ; 
ished for a lifetime. Examine it 
10 days FREE. Only then can you 
really appreciate the beauty and 
worth of this big best-seller. Maple Heights, Ohie 
EXCLUSIVE: Writings of the Saints of Bt 

Univ. of Scranton 


every reader. 


Spelimen 
Archbishop of New York 
Examine the Book 10 Days FREE 
Price Only $5.95 Complete 
FREE-TRI AL Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 
Imagine...The calendar of Saints and ap. 
COUPON _spendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
day of the Church year...giving val able 
i about our known Saints. 
magine... nearly 600 
% oy Fold, Tear ou series printed on Ivory- 
ay in genuine w 


15th cent binding 
2) Saints inlaid in gold” on the cover. 
Imagine . . , 24-Karat Gold page tops .. 


magnificent ‘‘‘church window” end 
— great Saints in glorious Full Colom 
silk ribbon marker...and 
other “distinctive features of 
Send No Money! Examin 

SAINTS for 10 days FREE. To “fest 
and mail FREE-Trial Coupon today! 

\ = Never Sold Through Book Clubs Or Canvasset 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., Wy 
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The story of St. 
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